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How the Premium Dollar Is Split Up 


gir THE CASUALTY INSURANCE 
industry in America is con- 
stantly increasing its services to an 
ever-larger segment of the Ameri- 
can people, it is only natural that 
more and more people are begin- 
ning to show an interest in the 
activities of the insurance compa- 
nies. Thus, when State Commis- 
sioners of Insurance, in response to 
legal requirements, issue 
that the total of premium dollars 
received in a given year was so 
much and the amount paid out for 
losses was so much, these state- 
ments are given considerable pub- 


reports 


The author—Mr. Cavin is a member of the 
Association's public relations department and 
associate editor of THE CASUALTY AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Business Week 
magazine. 





By BRAM CAVIN 


licity in newspapers and other peri- 
odicals throughout the nation. In 
all such cases, the editors are merely 
responding to what is a definite 
interest in the figures on the part 
of the public. 

However, news can be misinter- 
preted, and news such as the above 
is frequently misinterpreted through 
no fault of anyone concerned—com- 
missioner, editor or reporter. But 
from the point of view of the insur- 
ance industry, the results are just 
as damaging as if the misinterpre- 
tations had been brought about 
willfully. For what usually happens 
is that John Citizen takes one look 








at the newspaper account and im- 
mediately jumps to the conclusion 
that premiums and losses tell the 
whole story. He reasons, and it is 
perfectly understandable why he 
should make such a mistake, that 
if you subtract losses paid from 
premiums received what is left is 





profits. 

That, of course, is not true. For, 
once losses are paid, what is left 
has to take care of a lot more than 
profits. It has to take care of the 
many services insurance companies 
must perform in addition to the 
actual payments on claims so that 
they can continue their record of 
providing American citizens with 
the high standard of insurance pro- 
tection they have been receiving— 
as high a standard of insurance as 
any in the world. Just what are 
these services? To name only the 
more important ones, they are: 
claim investigation and adjustment, 
production costs, company admin- 
istration costs, payroll audit costs, 
accident prevention and inspection 
costs and local taxes, licenses and 
fees—(i.e.) contributions to munici- 
pal and state services. In addition 
to payments on claims, all these 
functions must be fulfilled before 
there is anything for profits and 





contingencies. 

Note, that, after everything else 
is taken care of, what is left goes 
not to profits alone, but to profits 
and contingencies. Just what is a 
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contingency? Suppose, for example, 
that the courts interpret a clause in 
the insurance contract in a new 
way, thus subjecting the companies 
to additional payments in settling 
their loss accounts. The total of 
these payments comes out of the 
profits and contingencies share of 
the premium dollar and reduces the 
actual amount available for profits 
still more. 

The table on page 6 shows the 
breakdown of the insurance dollar 
for the different lines of casualty 
insurance. While the figures may 
vary from year to year, over a great 
many years the variations average 
out and the proportions of the pre- 
mium dollar allocated to the various 
functions are as indicated. There 
are also minor variations from the 
table in some states, but, on the 
whole, the table represents the basic 
breakdown of the premium dollar. 
Let us now examine this table and 
discover what the different func- 
tions are and just how much of the 
dollar is allotted to each of them. 


Loss and Loss Adjustment Expenses 


This, of course, represents the 
largest single item that has to be 
taken out of the premium dollar. In 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
this amount comes to 65% cents out 
of the dollar; in automobile liability 
60 cents; and in boiler and machin- 
ery insurance 48% cents. But in all 
cases it turns out to be the largest 
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slice of the dollar. It takes care of 
the actual payments to claimants 
and also includes the court and 
legal fees for those cases that come 
to court. 

This portion of the dollar also 
covers the amount required for the 
investigation and adjustment of 
claims. This consists largely of sal- 
ary and expense payments to the 
great army of claims adjusters cov- 
ering every section of the country. 
The functions of the claim adjuster 
are difficult and varied, and they 
are all important. For suppose the 
insured, against whom the claim 
was originally filed before he re- 
ferred it to his insurance company, 
were not insured. He would have 
to do all the things the claim ad- 
juster does before he could attempt 
to settle the claim. In the case of 
automobile insurance, the adjuster 
makes a detailed investigation of all 
the circumstances connected with 
the accident. He determines what, 
if any, liability the policyholder has 
for the accident, and then, after 
this determination has been made, 
he makes the proper payment to 
the claimant. In the event that the 
claimant, despite the adjuster’s 
efforts, decides to sue the policy- 
holder, the adjuster takes the neces- 
sary steps to provide for the legal 
defense of the suit. 

In workmen’s compensation cases, 
the adjuster’s functions are espe- 
cially noteworthy. Here, too, he 
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must determine all the relevant de- 
tails of the accident. He is also in 
charge of seeing to it that the in- 
jured workingman receives the 
benefits to which he is entitled, and 
that he gets the proper medical care 
that will best bring about his re- 
covery from his injury. In the cases 
of those claimants whose injuries 





Blechman 


Bram Cavin 


are such that they are entitled to 
benefits over a long period of years, 
the adjuster has the responsibility 
of insuring that these payments are 
made promptly and on time. Also, 
it is the adjuster who has to present 
correct accident reports to the state 
who 


commissions and 


industrial 
must appear before such commis- 
sions whenever hearings are held 
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on cases to which he has been 
assigned. 

There is also a small portion of 
the ‘amount reserved for claim in- 
vestigation and adjustment which is 
reserved to cover the maintenance 
of the companies’ home office claim 
departments. The major functions 
of the home office claim depart- 
ments are general supervisory work 
and the furnishing of special assist- 
ance to adjusters in the field who 
are working on difficult cases. 


Inspection, Exposure Audit 
and Bureau 


Inspection of risks is a continuing 
function that the companies per- 
form as they acquire new policy- 
holders. In the case of boiler and 
machinery and glass, there must be 
a complete examination of the prop- 
erty to be insured. Also the insur- 
ance companies do a very important 
and efficient job in the way of ele- 
vator inspection. It is not generally 
known that elevators carry more 
passengers each year than any other 
form of transportation in the coun- 
try; and their remarkably fine safety 
record is due in considerable meas- 
ure to the inspection activities of 
the insurance companies. The in- 
spection provision also covers acci- 
dent The 
long ago adopted the point of view 
that function much 
more embracive one than simply 


prevention. companies 


their was a 


paying claims on losses as they 
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occurred. On the contrary, they 
recognized that a necessary part of 
the task they are faced with involves 
an active program of accident pre- 
vention, and they have been engag- 
ing in such work, which is indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the com- 
munity, for years now. In the case 
of automobile liability insurance, 
the industry was quick to realize 
that bad driving habits was the 
greatest single factor causing auto- 
mobile accidents. If bad driving 
habits cause accidents, it follows 
that good driving habits will pre- 
vent accidents, and so the compa- 
nies have spent millions of dollars 
in their continuing efforts to change 
the driving habits of the public and 
reduce the accident toll. One of the 
most important features of this 
campaign is the high school driver 
education program. This approach 
aims to teach tomorrow’s drivers 
the right way to drive before they 
start to drive on the theory that it 
is much easier to teach a youngster 
the right way to drive when he is 
learning than to catch and retrain 
an adult who has the wrong driving 
habits. The sponsors of the program 
are confident that eventually, as all 
the adult driver population consists 
of drivers who were properly trained 
in high school, the accident figures 
will show considerable improve- 
ment. 

In addition to its campaigns to 
improve the driving habits of teen- 
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agers, the industry has also spent a 
good deal of time, effort and money 
in an attempt to improve the driv- 
ing habits of adults. It offers adults 
driver-refresher courses, it cooper- 
ates with public bodies to achieve 
a stricter enforcement of safety 
regulations and it engages in a great 
variety of public education activi- 


ties to help people become better 
drivers. It also engages in consid- 
erable research activity designed to 
improve the conditions under which 
people drive. The traffic engineering 
companies are 
and _ eliminate 


programs of the 
created to correct 
specific features and situations on 
intersections that 


highways and 
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BASIC BREAKDOWN OF PREMIUM DOLLAR 


Auto- 
mobile 


Workmen’s 
Compen- 
ITEM sation 
Loss and Loss 
Adjustment 
Expenses 
Inspection, 
Exposure Audit 
and Bureau .04 OL 
General 
Administration 
Production Cost 17 25 
Taxes, Licenses, 
Fees .025 .03 
Underwriting 
Profit and 
Contingencies 


$.655 


$.60 


025 05 


Boiler & 
Liability Machinery Burglary 


Gen. 


Glass Liab. 


$.485 $.50 $.50 $.55 


(a) 05 .02 .035(b) 


125 ‘ 10 .085 
30 ‘ — 25 


04 d .03 .03 


05 05 05 05 


(a) Included with loss and loss adjustment expenses, the total for losses and inspection expenses 


being $.485. 


(b) In Elevator included with loss and loss adjustment expenses, the total for losses and inspection 


expenses being $.585. 


As respects automobile, the breakdown applies to bodily injury and property damage for private pas- 
senger and commercial cars, but it does not apply to garages, public automobiles, and long-haul 


truckmen. 


There may be some minor variations in these figures in some states. 





have been causing accidents. 

The companies’ accident preven- 
tion activities are also very impor- 
the field of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Their en- 


tant in 


gineering staffs encourage and aid 
employers in the development of 


programs that will increase the 
safety protection afforded their em- 
ployees. The engineers regularly 
inspect plants and factories to ferret 
out and correct unsafe working 
conditions. In addition, research 
men are constantly working to de- 
vise guards to make machine opera- 
tions even safer than they are at 
present. The companies also make 


continuing studies in the field of 
potential hazards, and, in addition, 
they frequently bestow grants in 
aid to outside teams of scientists 
who are at work on projects that 
give promise of leading to safer 
conditions in industry. 

While the individual companies 
in the industry have their own de- 
partments for engaging in the above 
safety activities, much of the work 
is done through the combined 
efforts of all the companies through 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and through the 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University. 
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The audit function has a varying 
importance in the different casualty 
lines. It is especially important in 
workmen’s compensation risks. The 
company’s local auditor must see 
to it the payrolls reported by the 
risks are accurate and that the 
workmen’s compensation risks in his 
territory are properly classified. The 
insistence on proper classification 
obviously protects the company, 
but, equally important, it protects 
the policyholder because it guar- 
antees to him that there is no un- 
fair discrimination among risks and 
that every risk is paying its proper 
share of the costs of the entire 
insurance burden. 

The functions of the bureau in- 
clude the collection and analysis of 


adequate statistics required by reg- 
ulatory authorities in the examina- 
tion of rates and other similar func- 
tions which are best worked out in 


concert. 


General Administration 


In every large organization, one 
of the most important functions is 
that of administration. All activities 
must be guided and coordinated by 
a directing authority. Every indi- 
vidual risk has to be analyzed and 
underwritten to insure that the com- 
pany and, of course, the policy- 
holders are protected against an un- 
wise distribution of risks. Consider- 
able statistical material must be 


collected and furnished the regula- 
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tory officials in the state depart- 
ments of insurance. Then, of course, 
the home office must always be 
ready to advise and assist local 
agents on special problems and 
risks. Finally, the companies must 
engage in continuing research ac- 
tivities to keep abreast, of changing 
developments to make sure that 
their services to their policyholders 
are as good as they can be made. 
All of these activities require great 
numbers of clerks, typists, super- 
visors, accountants, _ statisticians, 
and other personnel—all of whom 
have to be paid. 
Production Costs 

Selling plays a vital role in the 
American economy. Our factories 
turn out mountains of goods. But, 
if the salesmen were not there to 
sell these goods, industry would be 
forced to curtail its production. In 
the insurance field, the role of the 
producer matches its importance 
elsewhere. Most members of the 
public may be aware of some of the 
more obvious perils against which 
they should be insured. But, as a 
rule, they are not aware of all the 
possible situations they may be con- 
fronted with until it is too late. It is 
the function of the producer to get 
his clients to appreciate these things 
in advance and to take the proper 
precautions while they can. It is for 
these socially valuable services that 
a portion of the premium dollar is 
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set aside to compensate the pro- 
ducer. 

For a good agent does much 
more for his clients than merely sell 
them insurance. He constantly an- 
alyzes the risks and exposures his 
clients are subject to, reviewing 
them periodically to insure that the 
clients are covered in the proper 
form and in the correct amounts. 
Thus the insureds need not fear 
that they will be caught short in 
any situation. The agent also works 
closely with clients to help them 
take advantage of the most up-to- 
date safety techniques; this can be 
an important factor in the efficient 


operation of their business and also 


their homes. 

And if any client should be so 
unfortunate as to be involved in an 
accident, then the really 
proves his value. He is usually out 
at the scene of the mishap just as 
fast as his car will get him there. 
It is not uncommon for him to see 
to it that the proper medical and 
hospital arrangements are made if 
such are necessary. His mere physi- 


agent 


cal presence is, of course, of inesti- 
mable worth in helping his client 
clear the psychological hurdle 
caused by the accident or loss. And 
his willingness to assume the bur- 
den of correctly filling out the forms 
required by the companies and gov- 
ernmental agencies gives to clients 
an assurance they would not other- 


wise have. 
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In addition, just as retailers in 
other lines do, these local agents 
play an important role in their com- 
munities. Besides their primary 
function of catering to insurance 
needs, they are active in Chamber 
of Commerce work, highway safety 
programs, and the like. 

Taxes, Licenses and Fees 

This share of the dollar covers 
state premium taxes and miscella- 
neous taxes, licenses and fees which 
the companies are charged with. 
These tax payments all help to pay 
for the multitude of local services 
citizens obtain from their state and 
municipal governments. The amount 
that is taken to cover Federal in- 
come taxes is not included here, but 
is instead taken out of the share of 
the dollar that is allocated for profits 
and contingencies. 

Profit and Contingencies 

After all the other activities of 
the companies have been provided 
for, a small portion of the premium 
dollar is left for profits and contin- 
gencies. In the case of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, this comes 
to only two and a half cents. For 
the other casualty lines, it is five 
cents. Surely this is not an exces- 
sive provision. From this figure, as 
has been pointed out, the compa- 
nies have to find the money they 
need to take care of contingencies 
when they arise. Also, it is here that 
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the Federal income tax slice is re- 
moved. Then dividend payments to 
stockholders, without whose money 
the companies could never have 
provided an insurance service for 
policyholders in the first place, are 
made. What is left after all this en- 
ables the companies to expand and 
improve the quality of their services 
to the American public. 

It would be wise to interject a 
note of caution at this point. All of 
this discussion up to now has been 
based upon the theoretical distribu- 
tion of the dollar—how it should be 
broken up. The actual results in 
recent years have departed consid- 
erably from this theoretical break- 
down. Thus for the 20 years from 
1931 through 1950, the member 


companies of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters averaged 
only seven tenths of one percent 
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profit before the payment of Fed 
eral income taxes on all casualty 
lines. In the automobile lines, the 
same companies lost 26.2 percent 
in 1946. All told, from 1946 to 1951 
inclusive, the companies have lost 
$200,000,000 on their automobile 
policies. Thus, we can see that the 
companies have not even realized 
the modest profits provided for in 
the rates. 

From the above, it 
that the insurance companies do far 


is obvious 


more with their premium dollars 
than pay out losses. All segments 
of the industry have an obligation 
to the public to acquaint them with 
the facts on the distribution of the 
premium dollar. Because once the 
people get the facts, it will do 
much to correct their misconcep- 
tions that the companies are making 
excessive profits. 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Tree Trimmer—A tree 
trimmer and remover was employed 
by an owner of property to remove a 
maple tree. While he was engaged in 
removing the tree, the top of it 
snapped off and fell on and damaged 
an automobile parked in the private 
driveway of the adjoining property. 
The owner of the car sued the tree 
trimmer to recover for the damages. 
The trimmer claimed that the acci- 
dent was due to the fact that the in- 
side of the tree was rotted, a condi- 
tion which could not be determined 
from an inspection of the outside of 
the tree, and that in felling the tree 
he was in no way out of line with the 
customary practice. The jury, how- 
ever, found for the car owner and the 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Scattergood v. Keil (Minnesota 
1951) 45 N.W. 2d. 650.) 
ee 

Liability to Pedestrian—Due to a 
freezing drizzle, the sidewalk along 
which a man was walking was icy 
and slippery. In order to gain safer 
footing he walked close to the build- 
ing line. As he passed over a wooden 
cellar door in the sidewalk, his heel 
apparently caught in a hole in the 
door and he tell, fracturing his ankle. 
He sued both the city and the owner 
of the building in front of which he 
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fell, and the jury brought in a verdict 
in his favor and against the city and 
the building owner in the sum of 
$4,500. The appellate court affirmed 
the judgment. (Ringeisen v. City of 
St. Louis (Missouri 1951) 238 S.W. 
2d. 57.) 
— 

Liability of Joint Wrongdoers—Three 
men were engaged in target practice 
with a high powered rifle on property 
owned by one of them, using a pile 
of gravel as a backstop. During the 
shooting a bullet went astray and hit 
a man working on an adjoining farm 
about 2,000 feet away. The injured 
man brought suit to recover for the 
resulting injury against the owner of 
the property on which the shooting 
occurred and one of the other shooters 
(the third man having been killed in 
an automobile accident before com- 
mencement of suit.) Although he did 
not specify, nor was the jury able to 
determine, which man fired the shot 
that injured him, the jury returned a 
$5,000 verdict against both defen- 
dants. The appellate court affirmed the 
judgment, holding that persons en- 
gaged in a common enterprise are 
jointly liable for wrongful acts done 
in connection with the enterprise. 
(Kuhn v. Bader (Ohio 1951) 101 
N.E. 2d. 322. ) 





Farmers today have more 
money tied up in equipment 
and livestock than ever be- 
fore, and this is the best time 
of the year to sell them in- 
surance 


Protecting the Farmer 


UCH TO THE CONCERN of the 
farm writing companies, for 
some twenty years or so, mobile 
agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment and farm livestock insurance 
increasingly were being written un- 
der inland marine forms. This was 
especially true of companies which 
did not operate farm departments. 
The experience on farm personal 
property and cattle had always 
been better than on the buildings. 
Eventually, since there was no su- 
pervision over the inland marine 
writings of these classes of farm 
business, it became evident to most 
underwriters that ultimate chaos, 
and the point where there could 
not possibly be a profit in the class 
for anyone, was the not-too-distant 
goal. Rate and form supervision 
seemed the only solution. 
The executive committee of the 


The author—Mr. Logan has spent all his 
business career with the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, and he has been special 
lines underwriter with the company for a 
considerable number of years. 
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By DAVID E. LOGAN 

Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
voted to assume jurisdiction over 
the class. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up forms, rules 
and rates which were adopted, filed 
with supervising authorities of the 
states and became effective August 
1, 1950. In the meantime, numer- 
ous changes were made, and on 
August 1, 1952 the present forms, 
rules and rates became effective. 
The scheduled property floater ba- 
sic policy is required to be used 





with the forms adopted. 

The mobile agricultural equip- 
ment floater provides protection. 
“against all risks of physical 
loss or damage from any external 
cause—,” except for the usual and 
proper exclusions such as loss or 
damage caused by wear, tear, 
mechanical or electrical breakdown 
or failure, repairing, adjusting, ser- 
vicing or maintenance operations 
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unless fire or explosion ensues, and 
then only for the loss or damage by 
such ensuing fire or explosion. The 
policy also excludes loss or damage 
caused by infidelity of the insured’s 
employees or persons to whom the 
property covered is entrusted, ex- 
cept for carriers for hire. (It will be 
seen that “all risks” embraces theft. ) 
And, of course, the usual war risk 
exclusion clause. 

A $50 deductible clause applic- 
able to each adjusted claim ap- 
plies to mobile agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment, except for 
loss from the common hazards of 
fire, lightning, windstorm, cyclone, 
tornado, hail, explosion, riot, riot 
attending a strike, civil commotion, 
aircraft, smoke, earthquake, col- 
lapse of bridges or culverts; collis- 
ion or derailment or overturn of the 
vehicle on which the property cov- 
ered is being transported; strand- 
ing, sinking, burning or collision of 
vessels, including general average 
and salvage charges incurred. The 
$50 deductible applies to theft, but 
not if an entire machine is stolen. 

For an additional annual rate of 
$.25 for each $100 of insurance, 
the $50 deductible clause may be 
deleted by endorsement. 

We must remember that this pol- 
icy covers only mobile agricultural 
machinery or equipment. For in- 
stance, a water heater usually found 
in a milk room is not mobile within 
the intent of the meaning in this 
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policy. Such is also usually true of 
milk coolers which, as a rule, are 
permanent or fixed installations. 
Again, with respect to milking 
equipment, there is the frequently 
encountered case that while the 
portable milker units may be cov- 
ered by this policy, the pump and 
motor are fixed installations which, 
of course, not be covered 
under an inland marine policy. 
(There are a few entirely portable 
milkers, but you won’t come across 
these very often.) Only property 
of which mobility is a normal char- 


may 


acteristic of its everyday use may 
be covered under this policy. 

The mobile agricultural equip- 
ment may be itemized and a spe- 
cific amount of insurance placed on 
each article or the insurance may 
be written blanket. Or, a policy 
may be written covering both spe- 
cific items and a blanket item. The 
policy contains an 80 percent aver- 
age clause, so that, unless he is pre- 
pared to bear part of even a partial 
loss himself, a farmer should carry 
insurance equaling at least 80 per- 
cent of the value of the property 
covered. 

Whereas the mobile agricultural 
equipment floater is an “all risks” 
type of policy, the farm livestock 
floater covers specifically named 
perils. These are: 

(1) Death or destruction, di- 

rectly resulting from or 
made necessary by: 
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(a) Fire and lightning: 

(b) Windstorm, cyclone, 
tornado, hail, explo- 
sion, riot, riot attend- 
ing a strike, civil com- 
motion, aircraft and 
objects falling there- 
from, smoke; 
Earthquake; flood, 
collapse of bridges or 
culverts; 
Collision or 
ment or overturn of a 
vehicle on which the 
insured property is 
being _ transported;° 
collision with other 
vehicles except those 
owned or operated by 
the insured or by any 
tenant of the insured; 
Stranding, sinking, 
burning or collision of 


derail- 


vessels, including gen- 
eral average and sal- 
vage charges incurred. 

(2) Theft, but excluding es- 

cape or mysterious disap- 
pearance. 

NOTE: The policy covers death 
or destruction only directly result- 
ing from or made necessary by the 
perils covered. 

In connection with the theft of 
livestock also, infidelity of the in- 
sured’s employees or persons to 
whom entrusted (carriers for hire 


®*This refers to collision of the ani- 
mal itself with vehicles as defined. 
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THE FARMER 


excepted) is an exclusion. 

One comment on theft of live- 
stock might be made. There have 
been cases in which animals have 
been killed in the pasture, cut up, 
and all that was desired of the car- 
cass carried away. Such cases come 
within the theft The 
slaughter in the field simply facili- 


coverage. 








John Haley 


David E. Logan 


tates theft of the meat. 

For an additional annual rate of 
$.26 for each $100 of insurance, 
optional coverage may be included 
in the farm livestock floater. It 
covers: 

(1) Accidental 

cept by the insured or em- 


shooting ex- 


ployees of the insured; 
(2) Drowning; 
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(3) Artificial electricity; 
(4) Attack by dogs or wild 
animals; 

(5) Collapse of building. 

Individual perils of the optional 
coverage may not be selected. If 
any of the protection thereunder is 
desired, all must be included at the 
full annual additional rate of $.26. 

Horses and mules used primarily 
for farm work may be covered un- 
der the farm livestock floater. 


The war risk exclusion clause 


and 80 percent average clause also 
apply to the farm livestock floater. 

Occasionally, where values fluc- 
tuate widely from month to month, 
the need for a monthly reporting 
form of policy for farm livestock 


arises. That is available by the sim- 
ple attachment of an endorsement, 
in addition to the farm livestock 
floater form, to the policy. The en- 
dorsement provides for a deposit 
and annual premium of $50 and for 
reports of actual cash value for 
each type of livestock covered as 
of the last day of the preceeding 
month, on or before the 15th day 
of each month. The monthly rate 
for this policy is $.055 each $100 of 
insurance, the annual deposit pre- 
mium being $50. 

These forms of insurance may be 
written separately or under a com- 
bined form, which makes a con- 
venient one-package contract for a 
farmer for all chattels of these 
types, mobile agricultural equip- 
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ment and cattle. The annual rate 
for the basic form for both mobile 
agricultural equipment and _live- 
stock is $.64 for each $100 of in- 
surance countrywide. The policy 
covers anywhere. 

Some idea of the market for 
these forms of insurance may be 
gained from the figures of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. These figures are for the 
entire nation and are the latest 
data available on the number of 
some of the principal machines in 
use on the farms: 

Number 
of Units 
4,002,000 


Description 
of Item 

Tractors 
Tractor Moldboard 

Plows 2,828,000 
BPN WN 5s kon caries sarees 353,000 
Row Crop Binders....... 562,500 
Grain Binders 940,000 
Grain Drills 1,634,000 
Combines 640,000 
Corn Pickers 400,000 
EE ere 3,033,000 
Side Delivery Rakes 915,000 
Manure Spreaders 

Even a rough estimate of the 
value of those machines would be 
astronomical. There are few farms 
today that do not have a sizable 
investment in farm machinery. On 
many farms, the value of farm ma- 
chinery and livestock exceeds the 
value of the buildings. Dairying is 
a four and one-half billion-dollar 
farm business. There are almost 
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The policy covers ... mobile agricultural equipment 


80,000,000 head of cattle of all 
types on farms in the United States, 
some 32,000,000 sheep and over 
57,000,000 hogs. What a field of 
opportunity for the farm and rural 
agent! 

Many bankers have found these 
floater policies excellent protection 
for their loans on mobile farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, and also 
on livestock, and wide-awake agents 


have made them aware of the op- 
portunity. In many cases, banks, 
when closing a loan for the pur- 
chase of these chattels, provide for 
the premium in the loan and have 
a simple arrangement with the 
agent for furnishing insurance. 

A word of caution: Only mobile 
agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment which has come into the cus- 
tody or control of parties who in- 
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tend to use such property for the 
purpose for which it was manufac- 
tured or created may be covered 
under this form. 

It may be well to list here the 
exempted risks to which the rules 
governing the mobile agricultural 
equipment and _ farm __ livestock 
floaters are not applicable: 

a. Self-propelled harvester- 
thresher combines used for 
custom work, that is, used 
for hire; 

Machinery and equipment 
used in logging or forestry 
operations; 
Portable saw mills; 
Range animals of the beef 
type and range sheep while 
on range; 

mules, 


Horses or except 


those used primarily for 
farm work; 

Livestock while being trans- 
ported to or from or while 
at stockyards; 

Policies issued to assureds 
conducting sales or auc- 
tions, covering livestock of 
others for public sale; 
Livestock 
“Mortality Policies” cover- 
perils, 


insured under 


ing, other 


against death or destruction 


among 


due to natural causes. 
Nothing contained herein 
will preclude binding a 
mortality risk pending a 
certification of a veterinar- 
ian, during which interim 
period the contract is lim- 
ited to death of the animal 
due to fire and accident 
only; 
Livestock of circus, carni- 
val or theatrical enterprises; 
Policies issued to veterinar- 
ians and humane societies 
to cover livestock of others 
in their custody or control 
for professional purposes. 

Any mobile agricultural equip- 
ment or livestock not owned by a 
farmer while in his custody or con- 
trol may be covered by him, pro- 
vided the owner is not named an 
insured. 

Here’s the opportunity for the 
agent to do a really good job for 
his farmer clients and to make new 
clients of farmers in his community. 
And remember, the best job is done 
when you sit down with the farmer 
and make a complete inventory of 
all these chattels to make sure he 
has enough protection, whether the 
blanket or 


insurance is written 


specificially. 


Even if you are on the right track, you'll get run over if you just sit there. 


—The Employers’ Pioneer 





© Thoughtful analysis at the 
right time can save manufac- 
turers of new products plenty 
of money. An insurance agent 
who can advise such manu- 
facturers of potential hazards 
will really have an entree 
from then on 


Are New Products Safe? 


OBACCO MEN may not be 

medicine but if they 
were it might have helped cure 
the $300,000 headache that 
sulted recently when a new to- 


bacco insecticide destroyed a ciga- 


men, 


re- 


ret company’s warehouse. The loss 
finally rested with the chemical 
company which manufactured the 
insecticide, but the firing of the 
tobacco caused no one any smok- 
ing pleasure and, in fact, was irri- 
tating to all concerned. The insect 
killer was a by-product develop- 
ment enthusiastically welcomed by 
the chemical corporation’s execu- 
tives whose research department 
had tested and proved its killing 
effect on insects. The researchers 
knew something of its properties. 
They had determined, for example, 
The author—Mr. Grimaldi is assistant r 

ager of the accident prevention depart 

of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. He has been director of the 
safety engineering program at Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., a research fellow 
and visiting lecturer at the Center for Safety 


Education at New York University and a 
safety consultant at Scully Steel Products. 
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By JOHN V. GRIMALDI 
that it had a flash point approxi- 
mating kerosene’s, but they had 
not considered what might happen 
under commercial conditions out- 
side the laboratory. The product 
was marketed and labelled “non- 
flammable,” then sponsors 
waited for the expected profits 
which, as we have implied, never 
materialized. Can this be consid- 
ered an unusual circumstance? Be- 
fore the last paragraph is written 


its 


here, many more examples will be 


given, indicating that too often 
dangerous new products reach the 
market causing destruction to prop- 
erty, injuring the public or harm- 
ing its health. Just as frequently, 
new products have damaged their 
manufacturing plants and __ sur- 
rounding buildings or have injuri- 
ously affected employees. 

The constant threat of product 
liability losses, when realized by 
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manufacturers and vendors, en- 
courages their purchasing appro- 
priate insurance protection. How- 
ever, recent trends have changed 
the original concept of product 
liability insurance and complica- 
tions have resulted. Originally, 
this type of coverage was intended 
to assume the legal liability of a 
manufacturer arising out of his 
negligence. From this basic con- 
sideration has developed a fre- 
quently found belief that this type 
of protection is, in effect, a guaran- 
tee of performance. 

If the problem has been en- 
larged for insurance carriers, it has 
been by no means reduced for the 
manufacturer. Very often the ex- 
pense involved in connection with 
claims for alleged defective prod- 
ucts can be so costly that the man- 
ufacturer is forced out of business. 
To the sensible business man there 
are two effective methods for pro- 
tecting against loss. One is to pur- 
chase insurance which will guar- 
antee indemnification within the 
limits of the policy. The other is 
to determine possible hazards, and 
then control or eliminate them so 
that loss cannot occur or if it does 
its severity will be relatively slight. 
These two methods when used to- 
gether will minimize the hazard to 
the reputation and bank account 
of any manufacturer or vendor. It 
seems to be desirable to convince 
the manufacturer or vendor at the 
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time he is being advised about 
product liability coverage that he 
cannot relax simply because an in- 
surance policy has been issued. 
The mere buying of insurance is 
never the solution to the loss prob- 
lem for no policy ever prevented 
an accident, and regardless of the 
possible enormity of indemnifica- 
tion there are time losses and other 
inconveniences that cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the insurance carrier. 
Frequently, manufacturers have 
expressed the opinion that once 
they have purchased insurance pro- 
tection they no longer have respon- 
sibility for the product’s safety. It 
is their belief that the insurance 
company is responsible for all lia- 
bility claims that may be placed 
falsely or truly against a product, 
and that it thereby has assumed 
responsibility for its safety. Ob- 
viously, it is necessary, as a service 
to the buyer and the carrier, to 
correct such a misguided concep- 
tion. While it is desirable and, in 
fact, an economic necessity for a 
manufacturer or vendor to have 
product liability coverage, it is also 
definitely practical for the manu- 
facturer or vendor to do all he can 
to attempt to control the possibil- 
ity of loss even though he has 
insurance protection. Otherwise he 
may be sued for an amount that 
is outside the limits of the product 
liability policy he has bought. In 
addition, if his product is an ex- 
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treme hazard to the public or its 
property, it may mean that he has 
to withdraw it from the market, 
thereby losing all the money and 
time he has spent in research 
and in setting up the production 
process. 

The problem of how a new prod- 
uct might affect the health of the 
public is not new. More than 100 
years ago, our ancestral budding 
scientists discovered that when 
they mixed benzene and 
acid, they obtained a compound 
which tasted something like the oil 
of bitter almonds. The product was 
immediately marketed as a flavor- 
ing material and resulted in the 
death of several hundred people 
before it was withdrawn. A lesson 
was learned, of course, and the 
possibility of such occurrences is 
now materially reduced. 

Yet even today one finds that 
products are marketed without any 
apparent consideration of possible 
hazards. Recently a Chicago man- 
ufacturer sold a cold degreasant, 
tetrachlorethane, to be used by the 
dipping method. The solvent was 
to be placed in a tank, then cov- 
ered with a layer of water approxi- 
mately three inches deep. The rea- 
son for the water layer, according 
to the manufacturer, was to pre- 
vent loss of the compound due to 
evaporation. (In certain instances 
it is recommended that water be 
placed over a highly volatile toxic 


nitric 
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substance of this type to reduce 
the health hazard caused when the 
material evaporates.) No other 
warnings or instructions concern- 
ing possible hazards either to em- 
ployees or to materials exposed to 
the degreasant were given. One 
user followed all instructions and 
soon discovered that his degreased 
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metal pieces were rusting in an 
increasing degree after the com- 


pound had been used for a week. 


The user complained and was in- 
formed that the tetrachlorethane 
was combining with the water to 
form hydrochloric acid and was 
advised to use a fresh supply of 
the solvent without the protective 
water layer. This was done and 
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the rusting stopped. It was then 
noted that the solvent vapors were 
noticeably spread throughout the 
workroom atmosphere. In fact, em- 
ployees could smell the solvent in 
the office, which was situated some 
60 feet from the solvent tank and 
separated by two partitioned walls. 
An analysis of the air showed that 
it contained tetrachlorethane in an 
average of 30 to 60 parts per mil- 
lion. (The allowable safe concen- 
tration of tetrachlorethane should 
not exceed 10 parts per million.) 
The manufacturer was indeed on 
the horns of a dilemma. In one in- 
stance his product, when used as 
recommended, was severely dam- 
aging the material being processed. 
In the second instance when the 
recommended, safeguarding water 
layer was removed the product 
created a toxic condition which 
severely influenced the health of 
the workers. Here, then, is a clear- 
cut case of incomplete knowledge 
on the part of a manufacturer, con- 
cerning the properties and toxicity 
of his product. According to pres- 
ent information, he could not have 
picked a more hazardous solvent 
than tetrachlorethane, and he suf- 
fered a huge financial loss due to 
liability claims and the necessity 
of recalling his product from the 
market. 

A products property damage 
policy with a $25,000 limit was 
written on a new calcium chloride 
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anti-freeze solution. It was claimed 
that the anti-freeze was non-cor- 
rosive due to the absence of sodium 
chloride as an ingredient in the 
compound. A laboratory test had 
been made by the manufacturer to 
prove non-corrosiveness to motor 
blocks and radiators. The test was 
conducted by placing samples of 
each of several metals in the solu- 
tion in such a manner that there 
was no contact between the dis- 
similar metals. The test, therefore, 
could not be considered analogous 
to the conditions found in an auto- 
motive power system. When the 
solution was used commercially, 
the contacting dissimilar metals set 
up an electrolytic cell breaking 
down the solution to form a cor- 
rosive by-product. Hundreds of 
claims resulted at an average cost 
of $100 each. Within three months 
after the product was marketed, 
the losses exceeded the policy limit, 
and, after nine months, the claim 
total had reached $100,000 and 


the company was bankrupt. 
PropER LABELING 


Besides determining the hazards 
of a new product, the manufac- 
turer must also notify the public 
of its inherent hazards and instruct 
the public as to how his product 
can be used safely. Proper labeling 
of a product to indicate its hazards 
is of great importance, and the 


manufacturer should include as 
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Consider possible fire hazards 


much instruction as possible con- 
cerning the use of his product 
when it is dangerous. The im- 
portance of proper labeling cannot 
be overemphasized. A dry cleaning 
liquid called “Safety-Kleen” had 
on its label the words, “Caution: 
Use in a Well-Ventilated Place. Do 
Not Inhale Fumes.” A housewife 
cleaned rugs with it indoors—and 
died. The husband sued and won 


$10,000. The court stated: “that 
the fluid the defendant sold for 
general use in cleaning fabrics, is 
highly dangerous as proved by the 
tragic result in this case, that the 
fluid would be used in places 
where it was not ‘well ventilated’ 

might reasonably have been 
foreseen by the defendant, that the 
word ‘Safety’ was so conspicuously 
displayed on all four sides of the 
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can of this dangerous fluid as to 
make the word ‘Caution’ and the 
admonition against inhaling fumes 
and to use only in a well venti- 
lated place seem of comparatively 
minor import.” This is an example 
of failing to label properly. It can 
be just as costly to the manufac- 
turer as neglecting to determine 
the hazardousness of his product 
prior to marketing. 


HazaArpous MACHINES 


Fluoroscopic — shoe-fitting 
chines are in common use. They 


ma- 


were marketed for many years be- 
fore their potential hazardousness 
resulted in serious injury to mem- 
bers of the public and consequent 
substantial financial loss. Recently 
a case occurred in New York where 
a young girl model suffered a leg 
amputation following an excessive 


exposure to one of these machines. 


Following the accident, studies 
were made of the radiation hazard 
associated with the equipment. It 
was found that many of the ma- 
chines were hazardous not only to 
the people using them but also to 
the operators and other clerks in 
the shoe store. It has since been 
shown that through the frequent 
use of these machines there is a 
possibility of damaging the bones 
in the feet of growing children. 
The manufacturer was required to 
redesign the equipment and re- 
draft the operating instructions so 
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that the maximum exposure to the 
public would be 1 roentgen per 
viewing, with a maximum of three 
viewings allowed per day and 
twelve viewings per year. By op- 
erating the machine with a current 
of 3 milliamperes or less and re- 
stricting the viewing time and in 
addition placing lead shielding % 
inch thick around the machine, a 
good deal of the hazard was elmi- 
nated. The exact cost for the de- 
sign changes and liability claim 
settlements is not available, but it 
obviously was not a_ negligible 
amount. 

Some years ago a manufacturer 
marketed a resin ester textile finish 
which was supposed to strengthen 
textile fibers. The material per- 
formed its task very _ satisfac- 
torily, but unfortunately it harm- 
fully affected the skin of about five 
percent of the users. It was first 
used on women’s underwear in 
Canada where it was found to be 
irritating and its use discontinued. 
Then the finish was used on 
women’s. stockings and men’s 
shorts. In both cases, dermatitis 
resulted. In fact, in some cases the 
irritation was so severe that the 
wearers were made ill. Total losses 
for this ill-fated product are un- 
obtainable, but the hugeness of the 
figure is indicated by the $68,000 
in damages claimed by users of the 
treated stockings alone. 

A prominent pharmaceutical 
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manufacturer of a baby medicine 
was required to change its for- 
mula due to a sugar shortage dur- 
ing the war. The new formula 
was tested clinically to determine 
whether it would perform as the 
medicine was intended. However, 
the tests did not show that the re- 
duced sugar content would permit 
fermentation of the compound, re- 
sulting in by-products which would 
sicken the babies who used the 
medicine. The new compound was 
placed on the market and in a 
short time severe cases of nausea 
and vomiting were reported. The 
medicine was immediately with- 
drawn and, by means of newspaper 
advertising, the public was warned 
not to buy or use any more. Re- 


ported claims arising out of this 


situation amounted to $75,000, 
which is only a small and, per- 
haps, insignificantly minor amount 
when compared to the cost to the 
manufacturer of recalling the prod- 
uct, damage to his reputation, ex- 
tensive purchases of advertising 
space first warning the public and 
then reacquainting the public with 
the newly prepared safer formula. 


Many DANGERS 


Certainly even the casual reader 
must be convinced by now that 
marketing a new product can be 
fraught with danger and that al- 
though insurance carriers stand 
ready to provide product liability 
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coverage to accepted manufac- 
turers and vendors, it would be a 
distinct disservice not to call the 
attention of a’ manufacturer or 
vendor to what he might do to 
protect himself from the additional 
financial hazards associated with 
marketing an unsafe product that 
are not necessarily covered by in- 
surance and which, even though 
provided for in insurance, can re- 
sult in great expense to him. 

Each manufacturer or vendor 
should first determine what laws 
or regulations, if any, govern the 
product that he is marketing. Many 
states have laws pertaining to pure 
foods, drugs and cosmetics. Laws 
vary in each state and great im- 
portance is placed on labelling, in- 
gredients and particularly instruc- 
tions for use, guarantees, etc. The 
manufacturers should also have a 
laboratory check the following: 

(1) The inherent hazards of 
the product that may affect the 
plant structure or equipment. The 
investigation should consider pos- 
sible fire hazards due to spontane- 
ous ignition and the possible aug- 
menting by the product of any 
fire hazards that may be otherwise 
present in the plant. The effect of 
the product upon the structure of 
the plant should be investigated 
as well. One manufacturer of a 
halogen salt carried out his process 
under such poor conditions that 
the salt was permitted to remain 
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in contact when wet with the con- 
crete floor of the plant. It severely 
deteriorated the concrete to the 
point where the entire floor struc- 
ture was weakened. In general, to 
protect his plant, the manufacturer 
should have accurate knowledge of 
the flash points, ignition tempera- 
tures, corrosiveness, vapor pressures 
and other physical properties of his 
product the materials that 
enter into its manufacture. He 
should know and apply the safe 
methods for handling and storing 
hazardous materials. 

(2) Health hazards to produc- 
tion personnel should be considered 
as well. These may be more pro- 
nounced than the hazards to the 
public and may create a condition 
so dangerous that it would be im- 
practical or impossible to produce 
the product economically. An ex- 
ample of this is the former use of 
phosphors for 

and _ cathode 


and 


beryllium | silicate 

coating fluorescent 
tubes. The beryllium in these phos- 
phors caused an acute and chronic 
lung condition in production work- 
ers resulting in the death of many 
and finally requiring the discon- 
tinuance of the use of this material, 
after many claims and much ex- 
pense had been recorded. New 
products should be examined to 
determine the toxicity of the prod- 
uct and the material used in its 
compounding or processing. Toxic- 
ity should be investigated with 
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respect to the possibility of sys- 
temic poisoning occurring either 
through skin absorption, inhalation, 
or ingestion. New products should 
also be investigated with respect 
to their corrosiveness to tissue by 
either the product or the material 
used in the production process. 
(3) The production process it- 
self should be examined with re- 
spect to the possibility of its caus- 


ing traumatic injury to personnel 


during its operation. 

(4) The possibility of injuring 
the public through use of or ex- 
posure to the product should be 
determined. The following points 
should be checked and found to 
be satisfactory before marketing 
the product: 

a. the product’s corrosiveness to 
tissue. 

b. the toxicity of the product 
either through skin absorp- 
tion, inhalation or ingestion. 
the possibility of the prod- 
uct’s causing traumatic in- 
jury. 

(5) Hazards to property should 
be given serious consideration. A 
product should be examined with 
respect to its corrosiveness to mate- 
rial, its solvent action on substances 
that might accidentally come in 
contact with it, its discoloration 
qualities and its fire and explosion 
hazards. Some painstaking investi- 
gating first may save some painful 
expenses later. 
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When the potential hazards are 
identified, it is possible to evaluate 
the cost, if any, for their elimina- 
tion by reprocessing or remaking 
the product. Such analysis should 
always be a part of the preliminary 
critical determination of the poten- 
tial profits or losses to be derived 
from making a new product. It 
may be that a manufacturer be- 
lieves that his product does not 
need such investigation because of 
its harmless appearance and _ be- 
cause of the type of market he in- 
tends to sell. However, it is always 
better to check first with the ap- 
propriate technical specialist. The 
manufacturer of boys’ cowboy suits, 
for example, probably thought his 
product would cause no harm. He 
made cowboy “chaps” of brushed 
rayon which looked very much like 
the real chaps used by the wildest 
of the Wild West heroes. He did 
not realize and conducted no in- 
vestigations to determine that the 
brushed rayon, because of its broad 
to air, 
hazard. 


surface area of 
constituted a 
Several boys, wearing the cowboy 
suits in various parts of the coun- 


exposure 


severe fire 


try, were burned severely or fatally 
when they briefly exposed them- 


brushed 
very 


the 
burned 


selves to fire and 
rayon ignited. It 
rapidly and the boys’ clothing was 
consumed before they could be 
Similar burnings 


helped. severe 
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resulted from the use of brushed 
rayon for women’s negligees and 
sweaters. 

A paint and varnish manufac- 
turer who produced and sold a 
wood filler without previously de- 
termining its qualities for this use 
paid considerable sums of money 
when a manufacturer of cabinets 
used the filler and found that after 
it had dried it was defective, spoil- 
ing hundreds of cabinets. 

A candy manufacturer, without 
testing, purchased a large quantity 
of paper cups for packaging his 
candy. The packaged candy was 
put on the market and within a 
short time it was found that the 
entire output of the candy in the 
paper cups was spoiled, due to a 
deleterious substance contained in 
the paper pulp. 

Hazards in new products, there 
fore, can be costly. So costly in 
fact, that they may make it im- 
possible for the manufacturer to 
remain in business, once a poten- 
tially dangerous product 
reaches the market. An informed 


new 


and claim-conscious public, laws 
and regulations, and the reduced 
opportunity to accumulate profits, 
make it financially unwise to un- 
dertake to manufacture and market 
a product unless it and its produc- 
tion have been thoroughly studied 
to identify and evaluate possible 
hazards in advance. 





Here’s an agent who gets his 
sales message across by using 
radio advertising. It’s helped 
him plenty, and maybe it 
can help you 


Radio Pays Off for Me! 


ID YOU EVER go out to “sell 
D a client” and somewhere in 
the process get “sold” yourself? 
Well, that’s what happened to me, 
and I feel that the experience | 
had on this particular occasion 
might be of interest to my fellow 
workers in the field of insurance. 

It all started when I moved to 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, from 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky, in 1950. 
By way of explanation I'd like to 
mention .that I'd previously lived 
in Bowling Green, but had been 
absent for a number of years be- 
fore I returned to my “home” 
town. This Southern Kentucky city 
is pretty much like most places of 
its size—a lot of nice people, good 
homes, keen business competition, 
and more than its share of insur- 


The author—Mr. Massey has operated his 


agency in Bowling Green, Ky., since 1950. 
He had previously owned the Day-Hays’ In- 
surance Agency in Elizabethtown, Ky., from 
1936 to 1948 when ill health forced him 
to sell it. He has done insurance examina- 
tion work for the State of Kentucky and he 
is a past vice president of the Kentucky 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


By GEORGE T. MASSEY, JR. 


ance agencies. From the beginning 
I knew that competition would be 
keen in this field, especially con- 
sidering the “youth” and “newness” 
of our agency. Needless to say, I 
counted heavily on the backing and 
interest of some of my old friends. 
I found it impossible, however, to 
contact all of these friends in per- 
son—what with the growth and ex- 
pansion of Bowling Green over a 
period of years. 

While looking for a way to “con- 
tact” prospective clients, I called 
on Ken Given, manager of a local 
radio station, WLBJ. I walked into 
the station to sell him insurance, 
but came jout being “sold” on 
radio. And that’s the whole point 
of this article. You see, I learned 
that radio advertising is much less 
expensive and more effective than 
I had thought. In addition, one 
phrase kept coming back to me 
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result of conversation: 
“People sell better than paper.” 
Now Im not arguing the merits 
or demerits of radio advertising 


as a our 


compared to newspapers, but I do 
think a person gives preference to 
a product or service which serves 
him best. And in the case of my 
radio experience, I am convinced 
that this medium serves me well! 

Here’s the way I looked at the 
situation upon my arrival in Bowl- 
ing Green. I wanted to inform as 
many of my friends as possible of 
my return to this city. Secondly, | 
wished to let clients know that our 
agency represented the country’s 
oldest and strongest 
Thirdly, I sought to have the folks 
know a little about the 
policies and their provisions which 
we offered. And lastly, I realized 
that an insurance man has his work 
cut out for him if he wants to sell 
a plan to a complete stranger who 
neither knows nor cares about the 
ability or protection offered by an 
“outsider.” 

After inquiring around and lis- 
tening to several friends’ advice, I 
decided to give my message to the 
public through the facilities of both 
local radio stations—the other being 
WKCT, managed by Al Temple, a 
former classmate in college. I 
found out, much to my surprise, 
that the only other local agency 
which did any radio advertising af 
any consequence was the oldest 


companies. 


various 


and one of the largest in the city. 
Certainly, the radio competition 
as far as insurance was concerned, 
was slight indeed! 

At first I started a “spot” cam- 
paign, utilizing spot announce- 
ments stressing the fact that I was 
a former resident of Bowling Green 
and had seventeen years’ experi- 
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ence in the insurance field. After 
a short time we began pointing out 
the fact that repre- 
sented “old-line” com- 
panies. It was at this point we 
inaugurated a newscast in the noon 
period over WLBJ, featuring the 
Kentucky and local news. Since the 
start of this program, we've out- 
lined briefly some of our various 


our agency 


insurance 
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Radio advertising 


plans, placing special emphasis on 


the need for a particular type of 


insurance at a time when attention 
was focused on the dangers. In 
other words we emphasized the 
polio coverage in early summer, a 
travelers’ accident and _ burglary 
policy later in the summer for va- 
cationers, the storm and hail poli- 
cies in early fall, ete. 

Maybe you're wondering why 


September 


& 


is less expensive 


I’m so completely “sold” on the 
job done for us by radio. I'll tell 
you why. To begin with, radio is 
an economical advertising medium 
as we've mentioned earlier. And 
radio gets our message across to 
the people as demonstrated daily 
by the inquiries they make to us 
in regard to a particular liability 
feature or hospitalization feature 
in a policy they heard “mentioned 
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over the air.” Also, we've found 
that when we contact a prospective 
client we already have “a foot in 
the door” so to speak. Once we 
mention that we represent the 
George T. Massey Agency, most 
receive us with a cheerful, “Oh, 
you're the agency that brings us 
the Kentucky News Round-Up, 
aren't you?” And, of course, we 
are. To my mind, this one thought 
is the most important aspect of 
using radio to sell insurance—to 
establish the contact and have your 
“foot in the door.” 

Aside from these services, there 
is still another important function 
of radio, and that is the tremend- 
ous “public relations” job it does 
for us. We have the feeling that 
when people hear the name 
“George T. Massey Agency,” they 
know we play an important part 
in community affairs. We feel as 
though they think of us as being 
as much a part of Bowling Green 
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as the City Hall, the Fire Depart- 
ment, or the Court House. Through 
radio, they know us and we come 
to know them. 

Yes, I firmly believe radio has 
been an important factor in our 
success here in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and we hope that per- 
haps you've gained a little better 
knowledge of the why’s and how’s 
of the role which radio can play in 
your advertising. To prove what 
we've said, if you are ever in Bowl- 
ing Green, ask the first person you 
meet if he’s heard of the George T. 
Massey Insurance Agency. I'd al- 
most bet you odds that he'll answer 
“ves” if he’s lived in this area for 
any length of time. 

So the next time you walk into 
a radio station to “sell” some in- 
surance, watch out or you might 
end up being “sold” yourself, and 
come to think of it, I'm mighty 
glad I was and maybe you'll 
be, too! 


+ 


When Sam was asked how he budgeted his 
income, he replied, “Oh, about 40 per cent for 
food, 30 per cent for shelter, 30 per cent for 
clothing and 20 per cent for amusement and 


incidentals.” 


“But, Sam, that makes 120 per cent.” 


‘Don’t I know it!” 


—North Dakota Wahosiyapi 





SMILE A WHILE 
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“Don’t bother your father. He’s had a hard day at the office picnic.” 
80 
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THIS PLANE was letting down for a landing when it 
smashed into a treetop. The effect of the crash and the 
fire that followed was such that, of 20 persons aboard, 
19 were killed instantly. The lone survivor was in serious 
condition, 


A Plane 
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THIS PLANE crashed on its take-off, killing the 
pilot who was its only occupant. The pilot, an 
airlines mechanic, had built the plane himself, 
and, after the crash, an investigation was ordered 
to determine the cause of the accident. 
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THE EXPRESSION, “‘there’s always something,’’ was 
never more true than in this case. The temperature had 
gone up to 104 degrees in this area, and the heat-warped 
tracks brought on this derailment and wreck of a 40-car, 
Diesel-drawn freight. 


Rail \ | 


LOOK WHAT happened to this freight caboose 
when a passenger train slammed into it from 
behind. What you can’t see in the picture are 
the bodies of the passenger train’s engineer and 
fireman, both of whom were killed in the accident. 





HERE IS the driver being removed from his 
truck which was pinned against a bridge by a 
freight train. The bridge has always taken trains 
and autos at the same time, but now everyone 
knows it can't handle trains and trucks. 


A Motor Vehicle 


TWO CARS met up with one another at an intersectio 
and the results were pretty sad. In addition to the prop 
erty damage, which was considerable, one man was kille 
and four others were injured. Two of the injured we 
hitchhikers riding in the car in the foreground. 








HERE IS what was left of a house which caught 
fire, burned and snuffed out the lives of the fam- 
ily of four occupants who were asleep at the 
time. The cause of the blaze was unknown, and 
only one of the bodies showed signs of burns! 


IT TOOK eight alarms before the fire in this warehou 
was controlled. However, by that time, the buildin 
which was storing U. S. Government-owned rubber, hd 
collapsed. Because of the high winds, residents of t 
neighborhood were alerted for possible evacuation. 





(HIS ONE was sad music all the way. The bus at the 
ight was transporting all the members of a dance band 
yhen the car at the left plummeted into it. The driver 
f the car was killed, but the orchestra leader and his 
en escaped with only minor cuts and bruises. 


NINE PEOPLE were riding in this automobile 
when it met up with a railroad train. The train 
sheared the car in half. What chout the people ? 
Seven of them, all women, were killed imme- 
di.tely; the other two, children, were injured. 
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HEN AN oil plant catches fire, it is never a laughing 
atter. In this particular case, the property damage 
hme to about $200,000. In addition, nine of the firemen 

the scene were injured and some 30 others were 
eated for smoke poisoning. 


SOE 





Fire | 


THIS RESTAURANT FIRE began when flam- 
ing grease from a charcoal broiler ignited the 
adjoining area, according to an employee. Any 
event, it took some time before it was put out 
and a nearby subway entrance had to be closed. 
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THESE two tankers collided in midstream; 


then they burst into flames. Two men were killed, 
one was missing and the remaining 83 were saved. 
a strange quirk of the river currents the two 
ships were eventually brought together again. 


By 
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Marine 


NOW HERE we see a rescue ship approaching a life- 
boat carrying two survivors of a ship which had sunk. 
However, when the rescuers got to the two men, the 
man at the bottom of the lifeboat had already died; 
fortunately the other man was still alive. 
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and 


sky 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES | 


WAS nothing but ugly heaps of rubble 


upended furniture in this house after the 
tornado which whipped through the surrounding 
area got through 


is still black 


with it. In the background the 
ominous and threatening. 


Beer 





Wind y 


HERE IN this stark picture is some indication of the 
human costs when nature goes on one of these destruc- 
tive tears. The bodies lie in an armory in rows while 
the next-of-kin go about their heartrending task of 
identifying their loved ones. 





No one needs to be told that 
government is real big busi- 
ness today. All alert agents 
will want to read this discus- 
sion of public official bonds 


Public Official Bonds 


HE TERM, “public official 
bond,” is applied to a class of 
bonds executed for persons elected 
or appointed to positions of pub- 
lic trust in the manner provided by 
law, or for the deputies and em- 
ployees of such officers. 
Surety companies issue the fol- 
lowing kinds 
bonds: (1) Individual bond, which 


covers an individual public officer 


of public official 


or employee in a designated office 
or position for a specified amount. 
(2) Name schedule bond, which 
covers and 
named in or added to a schedule 
attached to and forming a part of 
the bond in the positions and in 


officers employees 


the amounts opposite their respec- 


The author—Mr. Russell has been connected 
with the Mass ts Bond and Insur- 
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tive names. (3) Position schedule 
covering 


ployees who, while the bond is in 


bond, officers and em- 
force and effect, may occupy the 
positions listed in or added to a 
schedule attached to and forming 
a part of the bond, each position 
covered for specified 


(4) Public 


blanket bonds, comprising the fol- 


being a 


amount. employees 
lowing types and forms—(a) Pub- 
lic blanket 
bond, (b) Public employees hon- 
esty blanket bond, (c) 
Public employees faithful perform- 
blanket bond, (d) Public 
employees faithful performance 
blanket (e) 
thority blanket position bond. 

A public officer generally is re- 
quired by law, as by constitutional 
or statutuory proviso, municipal 
charter, ordinance or regulation, to 
furnish bond, with sureties, before 


employees honesty 
position 
ance 


bond, Housing au- 
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assuming the duties of his office. 
The form of the bond, in detail or 
in substance, may be dictated by 
law, as may its amount or by whom 
fixed, and by whom approved. The 
usual condition of the bond is to 
guarantee that the officer shall 
faithfully perform all the duties re- 
quired of him by law. 


OFFICIAL BOND 


Such bond, given in response to 
a requirement of law, is an official 
or statutory bond. The period it is 
to remain in effect, unless other- 
wise provided by law, is the term 
for which the officer is elected or 
appointed and, in most states, un- 
til his successor is chosen and qual- 
ified for office. Statutory require- 
ments may be read into the bond 
to determine the period of liability 
thereunder. 

Unauthorized restrictive condi- 
tions inserted in an official bond 
generally will be disregarded as 
surplusage in determining the lia- 
bility of the surety. Statutory con- 
ditions not expressed will be con- 
strued as if inserted in the bond. 
The courts usually hold that a 
surety company, giving a bond un- 
der provisions of law and for pub- 
lic purpose, is bound to know the 
law and the limitations fixed by 
law upon the authority of the 
agents for the public with whom 
it contracts. 

Bonds may be given in the ab- 
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sence of any law, executed volun- 
tarily by the officer and his surety. 
Such a bond may be obligatory 
on the parties as a voluntary or 
common law bond. If not in viola- 
tion of or forbidden by law, the 
bond will be valid, having the 
force of an undertaking to secure 
a private debt, construed accord- 
ing to its terms and conditions. 


Individual Public Official Bonds 


A usual requirement of law for 
the commissioning of a public of- 
ficer is the taking of an official oath 
and the giving of an official bond, 
with sureties, conditioned upon 
the faithful performance of all 
duties incumbent upon him. 

This is an individual bond. It 
represents the agreement between 
the obligee, in whose favor it runs, 
and the officer and his surety and 
is the basis upon which an action 
is brought for non-performance of 
duties imposed by law or by any 
mandate in accordance with law. 

The individual form of bond al- 
so may be executed to cover pub- 
lic officers and employees who are 
not required by law to furnish 
bond to qualify for their offices or 
positions. 


Name Schedule Bond 


When several persons are to be 
bonded, it frequently is possible 
to cover them under one bond. A 
name schedule bond may be exe- 
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cuted to which is attached a sched- 
ule listing the name, position, lo- 
cation and amount for which each 
person is bonded. 

A name schedule bond may be 
a statutory or non-statutory form 
of undertaking. The bond may ex- 
tend coverage for public officers 
and employees who are not re- 
quired to give individual bonds. 
Generally it is used to bond spe- 
cific individuals in an office or de- 
partment of the state government 
or of any political subdivision. 

This form of bond is not stand- 
ardized as there must be flexibility 
to meet the requirements of each 
particular situation. The same kind 
of coverage as under the individual 
bond, namely faithful performance 
of duty, is extended under the 
name schedule bond. 

When the term of office of the 
officer appointing those covered by 
the bond is a definite period of 
time, a definite term schedule bond 
is indicated. The schedule bond 
then would be in effect concurrent 
with the term of office of the ap- 
pointing officer. 

A name schedule bond for an in- 
definite term is suitable when the 
persons bonded are civil service 
appointees or are appointed for 
terms unrelated to that of the ap- 
pointing authority. 


Position Schedule Bonds 


The theory of the position sched- 
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ule bond is that it would cover any 
person who might fill any position 
named in or added to the schedule 
attached to the bond. Coverage for 
faithful performance of duties is 
extended to the obligee by posi- 
tions rather than by names. 

A position schedule bond may 
be statutory or non-statutory. Per- 





William E. Russell 


sons filling positions in which indi- 
vidual bonds are required should 
not be included within the bond 
coverage. 

This form of schedule bond has 


several advantages over the indi- 
vidual and name schedule bonds. 
Positions and not individuals by 
names are bonded. Changes in per- 
sonnel are permissible without no- 
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tice to the surety. An individual 
may be transferred from one 
bonded position to another bonded 
position or an appointment may be 
made to a vacated position, with- 
out notice to the surety and no 
charge is made for the change. 

This type of schedule bond par- 
ticularly is suited for offices or de- 
partments of the state and muni- 
cipal governments, especially when 
the turnover or change of person- 
nel is large. 


Public Employees Blanket Bonds 


Public employees blanket bonds 
were designed primarily to reach 
the vast field of personnel whose 
bonding generally was disregarded 
by governing bodies. The kinds 
and types of blanket coverage now 
with giving 


available, means of 


additional coverage on_ specific 
bonded employees or positions and 
of extending or modifying the cov- 
erage, offer to public authorities a 
method of protecting, at reasonable 
cost, the public moneys and prop- 
erty against defaults of personnel. 

We shall consider briefly some 
of the more prominent character- 
istics of these bonds. 

Public employees blanket bonds 
embrace four standard forms, two 
for honesty coverage and two for 
faithful performance of duty cov- 
erage. Two are aggregate penalty 
forms and two are multiple penalty 
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forms. Each form of bond excludes 
coverage on treasurers or tax col- 
lectors by whatever title known. 
Blanket bonds may be issued to 
any department, division, office or 
institution of the state; to any gov- 
ernmental unity below the state 
level or to any department, 
sion, office or institution of 
unit. A blanket bond issued on a 
departmental basis may cover sub- 


divi- 
such 


ordinate departments, divisions, of- 


institutions which the in- 
authorized by statute to 


fices or 
sured is 
manage, govern or control. 

Honesty bonds provide coverage 
on officers and employees not re- 
quired by law to give faithful per- 
formance of duty bonds. The in- 
sured is indemnified against losses 
caused by the dishonesty or fraud 
of bonded personnel. 

Faithful performance bonds cov- 
er officers and employees not re- 
quired by law to give individual 
bonds to qualify for office. They 
indemnify the against 
loses caused by bonded personnel 
by non-faithful performance of 
duties or failure to account prop- 
erly for all moneys or property re- 
ceived by virtue of their positions 


insured 


or employment. 


Permissible exclusions may be 
made from coverage of a blanket 
bond of: (1) members of boards 
and commissions, (2) an indivi- 


dual, by name, whom the surety 
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Modern . . . accounting 
is unwilling to bond, (3) an officer 
or employee otherwise bonded, (4) 
peace officers and process servers, 
however entitled, (5) operators of 
automotive and (6) 
personnel within Class “C” of the 
classification of employees applic- 
able to public employees blanket 


equipment 


bonds as shown in the rating man- 
ual. 


systems ... 


should be installed 


Ordinarily only one blanket bond 
of either form or type may be is- 
sued as primary suretyship for an 
insured. When, however, all eligi- 


ble personnel are to be covered in 
favor of a city, county or other 


eligible insured, embracing several 
departments, selected departments 
may be covered under a single 
faithful performance bond and re- 
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maining departments under a sin- 
gle honesty bond. The combination 
of the two bonds, subject to per- 
missible exclusions, must cover all 
eligible personnel. 
Statute, charter or 
may require certain personnel of 
an insured to be bonded for faith- 
ful performance. Such _ personnel 
may be covered under a single 
faithful performance bond, regard- 
less of departmental lines, and all 
other honesty 
bond. Subject to permissible exclu- 
sions, the combination of the two 
bonds must cover all eligible per- 


ordinance 


personnel on an 


sonnel. 


Housing Authority Bond 


Housing authority blanket posi- 
tion bonds are a standard form of 
bond, the coverage and terms be- 
ing substantially the same as for 
the public honesty 
blanket bond, except as to per- 
sonnel bonded. Coverage extends 
to directors, commissioners or other 
persons constituting the governing 
body of the authority while such 
persons have charge of any funds 
or property belonging to the au- 
thority, or act in a fiduciary capac- 
ity, or sign or countersign any 
checks of the authority, and officers 
and subordinates who, during the 
term of che bond, are members of 
the staff or personnel of the au- 
thority. Additional coverage on spe- 


employees 
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cific employees or positions covered 


is afforded by an _ endorsement 


which forms part of the bond. 


Audits 


Public officials handling moneys 
belonging to the public not only 
must perform their duties faithful- 
ly but usually are held to be debt- 
ors, accountants, bound to account 
for and to pay over the moneys 
received. 

The importance of internal con- 
trols and of adequate audit super- 
vision by competent auditors can- 
not be overstated. Unfortunately 
in many jurisdictions audits have 
been conspicuous by their absence 
or inadequacy. Antiquated book- 
keeping and accounting systems 
have been retained. 

A surety company, obligating it- 
self to guarantee the officer shall 
faithfully perform all duties in- 
cumbent upon him, is entitled to 
know if the funds have been ad- 
ministered in an authorized man- 
ner. 

Modern bookkeeping 
counting systems should be _in- 
stalled in public offices. Obsolete 
methods may permit the accrual 
of large losses to the public or the 
concealment of existing shortages. 

A former chairman of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants said: 
“Recent embezzlement cases in 
public office disclosed that poor 


and ac- 
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accounting and auditing had as 
much to do with creating the situ- 
ation as had the incompetency and 
dishonesty of public officials. Audits 
which fail to find existing short- 
ages give guilty employees a feel- 
ing of false security that leads 
them to further thefts.” 

Audits will not prevent dishon- 
esty, but, on the other hand, they 
will encourage honesty. “The real 
purpose of an audit,” said a state 
auditor, “is to make a detailed anal- 
ysis of all acts which affect the ad- 
ministration of an office, to arrive 
at an officer’s chargeability, and 
also to ascertain the method in 
which the official shows his dis- 
chargeability.” 

Public officers responsible for 
public moneys and property are 
entitled to the benefits derived from 
periodic audits. A recent charge of 
non-performance is more readily 
answerable than one alleged to 
have occurred several years prior 
to disclosure, at which time the 
person against whom the charge is 
made may be out of office or 
deceased. 


SURPRISE ELEMENT 


Early discovery of a loss may 
prevent larger losses which might 
exceed recoveries which can be 
made. The excess must be reflected 
in taxes, paid by the taxpayers. 

The best audit has the element 
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of surprise, the date thereof un- 
known to the officer until the au- 
ditor arrives. This removes the op- 
portunity to cover up existing short- 
ages or to “kite” by way of bank 
checks. The audit should be 
brought down to the date it is 
made, depositary balances verified 
and securities in the officer’s cus- 
tody produced, audited and veri- 
fied. 
CONCURRENT AUDITS 

A concurrent audit of any spe- 
cial funds handled by the officer 
should be made each time his prin- 
cipal office is audited. This will 
help to prevent diversions or trans- 
fers from one fund to another to 
cover up shortages. 

When the officer is a tax collec- 
tor, outstanding taxes as indicated 
by his books should be verified. 
This is a method to prevent carry- 
ing as uncollected the taxes already 
paid. It also helps to remove the 
possibility of the collector using 
taxes of one year to make good a 
shortage in a prior year. One court 
referred to the need of verification 
in these words: “The auditor made 
no attempt to circularize the de- 
linquent accounts. If there had 
been any attempt made, the prob- 
abilities are that discrepancies 
would have been discovered. Cer- 
tainly there should have been some 
attempt at circularization. It would 
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not necessarily have been a one 
hundred percent  circularization, 
but there should be at least a test 
circularization. The delinquent ac- 
count should have been canvassed 
either by personal call, by tele- 
phone or by a form letter.” 

When an officer’s term ends, an 
audit should be made to determine 
if the office has been conducted 
properly and no shortages exist. 
This always presents to the official 
an opportunity “to show his dis- 
chargeability” more readily than if 
a claim against him is not pre- 
sented until several years there- 
after. The Minnesota Supreme 
Court, in calling attention to the 
benefits of such an audit, stated: 
“At the end of each term of a pub- 


lic officer there in any event ought 
to be a definite cut-off and audit, 
marking the end of the old term 
and liquidating the incumbent’s 
liabilities resulting from that term.” 

The bond of an officer is not for 
his benefit but is for the protection 
of the public. He is directly and 
primarily liable for any breach. If 
his surety is required to pay a loss 
due to the failure of duty by the 
officer, it will look to him and to 
his assets for reimbursement. 

A shortage found at the end of 
a term of office usually is more 
readily recovered of the officer, for 
he may be then in a better finan- 
cial position to make restitution 
than if discovery is not made until 
a later date. 
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© American insurance compa- 
nies have a_ well-designed 
insurance program for pro- 
tecting the public against 
the hazards of accident and 
sickness. All agents ought to 
include accident and health 
insurance among the services 
they offer to their clients 


Insuring Against Sickness 


N 1952 pREMiuMs paid by the 

American public to insurance 
companies for direct protection 
against the financial hazards of 
accident and sickness exceeded 
$1,920,000,000. In that same year 
insurance companies paid to policy- 
holders accident and sickness in- 
surance benefits in excess of 
$1,275,000,000. These figures alone 
bear witness to the important re- 
lationship between accident and 
health insurance and the public. 

During that same year it is es- 
timated that 95,000,000 
had some form of voluntary pre- 
payment protection against hos- 
pital expenses, that 70,000,000 had 
such protection against surgical 
expenses, and 30,000,000 against 
medical expenses. At least 40,- 
000,000 employed persons addi- 


persons 


The author—Mr. Follmann is general man- 
ager of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters. A graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, he was for sev- 
eral years a policy analyst with the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Dept. before being ap- 
pointed to his present position. 


By JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
tionally had some degree of in- 
surance protection against loss of 
income resulting from accident 
and sickness. When it is consid- 
ered that, generally, these figures 
have increased approximately 500 
percent in the past ten years, it be- 
comes readily apparent not only 
how important accident and health 
insurance has become to the Amer- 
ican public today but what a role 
of increasing importance it will play 
in the years to come. 


The Responsibility of Accident 
And Health Insurance 


This importance on the part of 
pre-payment protection against 
the costs of accidents and sickness, 
both loss of income and medical 
costs, most certainly bears witness 
not only to the public need for 
such protection but also to the 
strong and ever-increasing desire 
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on the part of the public to pro- 
tect itself against these 
through private pre-payment meth- 
ods such as those made available 


losses 


by the insurance companies. In 
turn, this high position brings with 
it an ever-increasing responsibility 
to the insurance companies and to 
all those directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the operations of those 
companies. 


The Insurance Contract 


It is a responsibility of the com- 
pany to offer a well rounded port- 
broad coverages, which 
relation to the needs 


folio of 
have direct 
of the public, and in 
which will reasonably and realis- 


amounts 


tically satisfy those needs. “Frills” 


and inconsequential or “spotty” 


coverages are certainly to be 
avoided. 

Exclusions from the policy cov- 
erage are in accident 
and health insurance not only to 
clearly define the coverage but to 
those losses which the 


necessary 


eliminate 
company cannot be expected to 
assume, such as purposefully self- 
inflicted disability and the hazards 
of war. However, misuse and over- 
use of policy exclusions can only 
result in public dissatisfaction, and 
an unsullied reputation for acci- 
dent and health insurance gener- 
erally will not be achieved until 
these, likewise, have disappeared 
from the insurance contract. 


September 


The company must further re- 
main ever alert to stating its con- 
tracts in the most understandable 
language possible. It is true that no 
written contract will ever be as 
simple and as clear as the public 
might desire. This, however, should 
be the goal. And it must be re- 
membered that language which is 
common parlance to those trained 
in insurance is often lacking in 
clarity or intent to the uninitiate. 

The public, on its part, must 
recognize that it has a responsibil- 
ity to purchase the kind of cover- 
age which will satisfy its partic- 
needs. It realize that 
there are no bargains in insurance. 
It does not confuse jewelry in Tif- 


ular must 


fany’s with jewelry in a 5 and 10 


cent store. The same distinction 
must be made in the purchase of 


insurance. 
Underwriting Considerations 


It is the company, also, which 
establishes the underwriting rules 
under which the insurance contract 
will be sold. Here, in essence, it is 
determined who may purchase the 
policy and in what amounts. It 
goes without saying that each com- 
pany has a solemn responsibility 
to its policyholders to underwrite 
its insurance on sound principles 
based upon credible experience. 

Accepting this principle as para- 
mount, within its confines, 
there is responsibility, 


and 
another 
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however, which the company has 
to the public. The company must 
ever be alert to the possibilities of 
insuring as many persons as pos- 
sible and for amounts of coverage 
which are realistic in relation to 
the needs of the public. Granted, 
in the field of disability insurance 
this is not as simple as might at 
first seem evident. The pitfalls in 
writing disability insurance, par- 
ticularly when one is concerned 
with broad coverages, are treacher- 
ous and often slow-acting. Econ- 
vital effect 
Inflation re- 


omic swings have a 


upon the business. 
sults in increased medical costs and 
administration expenses soar. De- 
pression produces more losses and 
longer periods of disability per loss. 
A man who is adequately insured 
today is over-insured tomorrow. 
There is the problem of pre-exist- 
ing conditions and impaired risks 
and of the subtle effects these pro- 
duce on accident and health losses. 
There are the effects of such fac- 


tors as age, sex, occupation, medi- 
cal history, place of birth, and 
habits. 


Yet, considering all these, the 
company must keep itself informed, 
it must be prepared to conduct 
sound experiment, to the end that 
its underwriting standards might 
be as broad as possible. For only 
in this manner can the public best 
be served. The company has a re- 
sponsibility to remain sensitive to 
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improved medical information and 
treatment, to shifts in the hazard 
of occupation, to changing work 
and play habits. It has a responsi- 
bility to insure the older ages on 
a sound basis. It has a responsibil- 
ity to find the best possible means 
of insuring the impaired and sub- 
And once having 


standard risks. 








Joseph F. Follmann, Jr. 


assumed the risk, it has a respon- 
sibility to stay on that risk so long 
as premiums are paid and except 
for only those cases where to do 
so would be to jeopardize the in- 
terests of all its other policy- 
holders. 


Service and Claims 


It is within the area of servicing 
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the policy that the grievances to- 
ward accident and health insur- 
ance seem most apparent. Where 
abuses result, even though on the 
part of relatively few companies, 
the public loses confidence in in- 
surance generally and becomes 
skeptical and cynical. Producers, 
in their turn, many of them highly 
successful, often avoid the sale of 
accident and health insurance lest 
it react unfavorably against the 
other forms of insurance which 
they sell. And __ state officials 
charged with the supervision of 
insurance often express their con- 
cern with respect to this aspect of 
accident and health insurance. 
Yet there is often in this con- 
cern a serious misconception of the 
facts. A great companies 
writing this form of insurance are 


many 


by no means responsible. Their 


business is conducted properly and 
in good faith. Their contracts are 
broad, they are not advertised with 
false inference, and they are sold 
by producers who diligently rep- 
resent the product being sold. It 
is also to be considered that per 
dollar of claims paid, there are 
numerically more claims in dis- 
ability insurance than in other 
forms of insurance. Hence there is 
more frequency possibility of dis- 
putes arising. 

A recently reported study con- 
ducted by the New York Insurance 
Department is revealing here since 
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it shows that less than one-third 
of the complaints received are 
directed at accident and health 
insurance. When the large volume 
of this form of insurance is con- 
sidered, it is apparent from this 
study that the facts are in direct 
contradiction of the oft repeated 
charge that accident and health in- 
surance causes more difficulty for 
the Insurance Commissioner than 
all other forms of insurance com- 
The Insurance Commis- 
sioner can perform a_ valuable 
service here, not only in handling 
grievances on the part of citizens 
in his state, but in studying these 
grievances carefully as to source 
and this manner the 
Commissioner can avoid broad, 
and often unfair, criticism and reg- 
ulation in favor of specific action 
going directly and effectively to 
the sources of difficulty. 

The public, in this area, has a 
clear responsibility to itself. All 
claimants are not honest claimants 
nor do they approach the making 
of the insurance contract with a 
clear sense of ethics. Commis- 
sioner Murphy of Delaware, in re- 
cently addressing himself to this 
subject, pointed out that nine out 
of ten accident and health policy- 
holders who claim they have been 
gypped have actually gypped 
themselves by having made false 
statements when applying for the 
policy or in having withheld the 


bined. 


nature. In 
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Companies paid to policyholders . 


full facts in connection with health 
history. “Every person,” the Com- 
missioner said, “should endeavor to 
realize that when he signs an ap- 
plication for insurance, he is just as 
responsible for the honesty of his 
statement as an insurance com- 
pany is in living up to the policy 
contract.” 

The public has a responsibility, 
too, when the claim is made. It is 


.. benefits in excess of $1,275,000,000 


evident beyond any doubt that in 
a depressed economic period the 
number and severity of accident 
and health claims increases appre- 
ciably. This is clear evidence that 
in disability insurance the policy- 
holder is such an important factor 
in controlling his own claims. In- 
creased public familiarity with in- 


surance produces a similar result. 
One of the worst abuses in the dis- 
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ability field is, of course, malinger- 
ing. This is often difficult or im- 
possible to individual 
cases. Equally difficult to prove 


prove in 


are abuses by specific members of 
the public having an important re- 
lationship to accident and health 
doctors and 


insurance; namely, 


hospital administrators. These 


abuses injure not only the in- 
surance company but the policy- 
holder as well, since any abuse 


can produce only one _ result—a 
higher premium cost for that form 


of insurance. 
The Producer 

The public representative of in- 
surance is the producer. His is the 
responsibility of a professional role 
in the economic life of his com- 
munity. As such he must be aware 
of the importance of accident and 
health insurance to the welfare of 
the individual in his community. 
To this end he must determine the 
needs of his client and attempt to 
fulfill those needs. Reflected from 
this will be his choice of company, 
his determination of the coverage 
to be sold in each instance, and 
the methods and technics to be 
used in making the sale. 

High pressure salesmanship does 
not belong in accident and health 
insurance. The responsibility of 
the producer is far too sacred, far 
too vital to the personal life-long 
interests of the policyholder and 
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his family to permit of any prac- 
tices other than those devoted to 
the sincere desire to and 
serve well. In so doing, the pro- 
ducer has a responsibility to dis- 
cern the full extent of the client’s 
and to, within 


serve 


insurance needs 
realistic considerations, attempt to 
protect those needs. He then is 
responsible for a full explanation 
of the policy coverage and _ par- 
ticularly of any limitations or ex- 
clusions of that coverage. Much 
public dissatisfaction with accident 
and health insurance is attributable 
to failure in this respect on the 
part of producers. Commissioner 
Maloney of California, in speaking 
recently on_ this aptly 
up by stating, “I can 


subject, 
summed 
think of 
greater importance to the improve- 
ment of public relations in the field 
of insurance than this particular 
one.” 

The relationship 
public and the producer would 
appear a simple one. The public 
should exercise normal and sound 
judgment in dealing with an agent 
or broker. This would not seem 
to be too much to ask, since it is 
no more than a citizen might be 
expected to do on his own behalf 
in any human relations. The pro- 
ducer, and the company, on the 
other hand, should realize that the 
policyholder should be made to 
feel he has entered into an im- 


no single objective of 


between the 
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portant contract, one to be valued 
and preserved; not a raffle ticket 
with as little chance of paying off. 


Advertising 

Closely akin to the foregoing is 
the responsibility of accident and 
health advertise its 
product well. It goes without say- 
ing that advertising should not be 
fraudulent or convey false infer- 
ences. There is an appreciable 
body of law prohibiting and penal- 
izing such practices. 

It furthermore must be recog- 
nized that the American public is 
equipped to accept advertising as 
such, as sales inducement, as put- 
ting the best foot forward. Conse- 
quently, except where the law is 
clearly violated or avoided, the 
public official would seem to have 
little, if any, concern. 

Some of those who are respon- 
sible for such advertising, however, 
the company and the producer, 
might well give the subject of ad- 
vertising their further considera- 
tion. We are all familiar with a 
certain type of advertising of acci- 
dent and health insurance through 
the media of radio, magazines, and 
instinctively 


insurance to 


newspapers which 
cheapens our impression of that 
form of insurance. It is one of the 


reasons many producers and com- 


panies are prejudiced against this 
kind of insurance. It is responsible 
to a great extent for the impres- 
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sions many public officials hold of 
this form of insurance. And cer- 
tainly it influences general public 
opinion. The fact that it is success- 
ful in producing sales would seem 
to be beyond question, since other- 
wise it would not be used. And 
here the public must accept some 
responsibility. 

The greater harm in the long 
view, however, is what is done to 
the entire business by such adver- 
tising. There would seem to be 
little doubt that accident and 
health insurance will clearly not 
enjoy the high opinion it deserves 
until the level of the advertising 
methods sometimes used have been 
elevated in their general standards. 
In this respect it is unfortunate 
that many responsible companies 
writing accident and health insur- 
ance do not specifically advertise 
this form of coverage itself, the 
result being to further create false 
public impression. 


Conclusion 


Accident and health insurance 
is a necessary and important form 
of insurance. It is one which at- 
tracts increasing public interest, 
as exemplified by its ever-increas- 
ing acceptance by the public as 
well as the many proposals for 
governmental forms of protection 
against the financial hazards of 
accident and sickness. The major- 
ity of the companies which write 
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this form of insurance are aware 
of their responsibility to the pub- 
lic. The growth of this form of 
insurance certainly could not have 
happened if this were not so. And 
this growth is.a tribute to those 
companies and producers as well 
as the public officials who regulate 
their affairs. Coverages and prac- 
tices have never ceased to improve. 
One need only examine the de- 
velopments in the past 75 years to 
confirm this fact. There has been 
constant experiment, and all this 
has resulted in good to the public. 
In the past few years alone entirely 
new coverages have been brought 
into existence in the form of major 
medical expense insurance, polio 
insurance, and insurance devoted 
to specific hazards. These new de- 
velopments are excellent evidence 
of the value of competition in the 


accident and health field as well 
as the initiative of company man- 
agement in being willing to risk 
development in untried fields. 

And there is no reason to believe 
that this trend will fail to continue. 
As more is constantly learned about 
the complex insurance hazards of 
accident and sickness, more will be 
done to improve this form of pre- 
paid protection to the public. 
Within the structure of the Bureau 
we are constantly at work, collect- 
ing statistics and making studies, 
to the end that a continual process 
of refinement goes on. The results 
are real and gratifying. It remains 
only for all those whose thoughts 
and actions affect this form of in- 
surance to keep before them the 
high goal of constant improvement 
and ever-increasing service to the 
public. 


“Came over to help you move your piano.” 

“Too late—it’s already moved.” 

“You mean you moved that piano up two 
flights of stairs by yourself?” 

“Nope, hitched the cat up to it.” 

“How could your cat pull that piano?” 


“Used a whip.” 


—General’s Review 





¢ Courage can help a man to 
do almost anything. Here is 
a heartwarming account of 
how a man has built a busi- 
ness out of nothing 


Go South Old Man 


OW MUCH BLIND courage does 
H it take to “pull up stakes” 
and move to a strange country at 
the ripe age of fifty-two, knowing 
that you are leaving the benefits 
of seventeen years of old age pen- 
sion accumulation behind you? 

Two years ago I was faced with 
this problem. I was regional man- 
ager of one of the large Midwest- 
ern life insurance companies with 
my office in Columbus, Ohio and 
sales offices in Cleveland, Cincin- 
natti, Dayton and Northwest Ohio. 
I had a nice home on a five-acre 
plot on the Scioto River with a 
private dock and boat. From the 
standpoint of income and _ hap- 
piness, it was all one could ask for. 
However, in the midst of this, Mrs. 
Hoffman was severely stricken with 
bronchial asthma, and our doctor 
ordered her to Florida and insisted 


The author—Mr. Hoffman, as his article in- 
dicates, has had considerable experience in 
the life insurance business, but he now has 
his own agency specializing largely in fire 
and casualty insurance. 





By H. D. HOFFMAN 





that we remain directly on the Gulf 
of Mexico to take advantage of the 
constant salt air in this particular 
section which he called a “non- 
humid” belt. 

This move forced us to sell our 
home, (the neighbors said we gave 
it away) and leave behind all those 
happy years of business and per- 
sonal associations and buy a home 
in a little community called Indian 
Rocks Beach, Florida, directly on 
the Gulf of Mexico. We had to 
move to this small resort town be- 
cause there are no cities directly 
on the Gulf beaches. 

A salary and bonus man does 
not usually make enough to retire 
on at the age of fifty-two. Instead 
he waits until he reaches sixty-five 
and then takes his pension plus 
some capital he has saved and re- 
tires. Thus, I found myself with 
the problem of making a living in 
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a new community. In checking over 
my possibilities, I was faced with 
the fact that most of my business 
life had been spent in the life in- 
surance business, and many years 
ago I had had a small general in- 
surance agency. 

Naturally I decided to sell life 
insurance first. I remodeled a room 











H. D. Hoffman 


in my home, bought a desk, a type- 
writer and a couple of chairs, hung 
out a sign and went to work. After 
soliciting life insurance for a short 
time, I found that the average age 
in this resort was over sixty years 
and the going was rough. Then I 
decided to add on general insur- 
ance. I read everything I could 
find on casualty and fire insurance. 
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I tried to find a special agent who 
lived in St. Petersburg, the nearest 
city to me, in order that I might 
get help and good service. There 
were two, and I finally persuaded 
one of the two to let me write fire 
insurance in this unprotected area, 
assuring him that I would work 
to get the community in a better 
classification. Then I secured a cas- 
ualty company and I called my 
business the H. D. Hoffman 
Agency. 

It was necessary for me to “start 
from scratch” because there was 
no agency to purchase. All the 
business was written by firms in 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Clearwater 
and other cities. 

I had no prestige and was prac- 
tically unknown as a businessman. 
One day I came up with the idea 
of introducing myself to the pub- 
lic in this area. I figured there were 
roughly about eight hundred mail 
boxes, but I did not know how 
many people lived here on a year- 
round basis. I had a legal-sized, 
single sheet mimeographed telling 
briefly about my experience and a 
little homey description of my fam- 
ily, stating, of course that Mrs. 
Hoffman was born in Virginia but 
that I was a Yankee from Ohio. 
I called the publication “The Gulf 
Coast Protector”. I inserted a self- 
addressed and stamped post card 
with a place for prospects to check 
if they were interested in either 
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PN rere 


GO SOUTH OLD MAN 


—= 


And move to a small Gulf Coast town 


fire, auto or life insurance. To my 
surprise, six post cards were re- 
turned and I was in business. | 
received so many favorable com- 
ments that I decided to continue 
the publication. I publish it once 
a month, and it has become more 
or less a little newspaper for our 
community. 

I write about the 
the doings of people in 


events and 


Indian 


Rocks Beach. I get “scoops” before 


the city papers and people call me 
to tell me things to publish. Since 
my first issue, I have never sent 
another post card or piece of ad- 


vertising. I have a little section 
called “Business-Wise” in which I 
talk about my insurance business— 
not over ten or twenty lines. One 
of my best liked ideas is a “Swap 
Corner,” where people who have 
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something to swap ask for some- 
thing they want. These ideas come 
from my readers. 

We have no manufacturing busi- 
ness in this area, and the buildings 
are mostly residences and apart- 
ments and motels. There are not 
too many places of business out- 
side of restaurants, grocery stores, 
etc., so most of my business is five- 
year annual premium fire insur- 
ance. I also get a lot of general 
liability insurance and, of course, 
automobile insurance. The latter 
has been hard for me to get be- 
cause we have no auto dealer on 
the beach (a grand opportunity for 
an experienced auto dealer) and I 
have to “prime” my friends when 
they go to the city to trade cars 
to tell the finance officer to place 
the car insurance with Hoffman. 

I have been in business a little 
over a year and I’m happy. I am 
not getting rich for I still enthuse 
when I have a $2,000 gross prem- 
ium month, but I am_ building 
solidly, and I am well known prin- 
cipally because of my little monthly 
newspaper, “The Gulf Coast Pro- 
tector.” I am president of the In- 
dian Rocks Beach Chamber of 
Commerce and vice-president of 


the Indian Rocks Beach Volunteer 
Fireman’s Association. By the way, 
I kept my word with my special 
agent on fire. I am a chairmen of 
a committee organizing this eight- 
mile-long beach area into a special 
fire district. We now have a bill 
before the Florida Legislature 
which will create the district, and 
it will be voted on by the resi- 
dents this fall in a special refer- 
endum. This fire district will give 
us a much lower classification and 
lower our fire rate more than 50 
percent. If any of you live in a 
small community not properly cov- 
ered by local newspapers, I shall 
be happy to send you a copy of 
one of my monthly issues. I have 
never worked so hard in my life, 
but I enjoy it. Mrs. Hoffman and 
I are disgustingly healthy. It seems 
as though I attend some meeting 
every night and that is about the 
way I get my business—just nosing 
around and exposing myself to 
people, and, of course, the result 
is that everyone associates me with 
“Insurance.” 

Horace Greeley said, “Go west 
young man”. However, from my 
experience, I say, “Go SourH OLp 
MAN.” 


There is this about television—the more un- 
suitable the program, the quieter it keeps the 


children. 


—The Locomotive 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Hr Too 
The agent who goes after Fiduciary 
bond business always thinks of culti- 
vating attorneys in town. Usually over- 
looked, however, is another business- 
man who can steer bond business to 
the agent, the undertaker. Morticians 
have to answer a variety of questions, 
and one that is frequently asked is, 
“where can I gefthe bond that is re- 
quired of an executor?” Let the under- 
takers in your territory know that you 
write bonds for executors and admin- 

istrators. 
—The Marylander 


SMARTEN Up 

In recent years many agents have 
changed from other methods to filing 
their daily reports in alphabetical or- 


der, giving each policyholder an indi- 
vidual file folder. This line folder 
system offers many advantages. All of 
a customer’s business is in one folder— 
right at your finger tips—when he 
makes a personal visit to your office or 
telephones for information. Why run 
all over the office tracking down his 
various daily reports when one file 
folder does the job? This also provides 
a convenient consolidated file for re- 
view from time to time. The error of 
overlooking a renewal is no greater 
under this method than under any 
other—in fact, it’s less, if the system 
is operated properly. 

Transfer filing should follow right 
along with regular filing. Don’t get 
crowded for space or burdened with 
too many old records. An alphabetical 
transfer file similar to the active daily 
report file, but without the individual 
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folder, may be kept for a short time. 
In most states three years is the maxi- 
mum time necessary to retain old daily 
reports and files. As a new year is 
added to your transfer file, the oldest 
year may be removed and destroyed. 
Look them over before you destroy 
them, however, as you may find a few 
particular lines which you will want 
to move forward to a later file. 
Snap Up Your Letrers 

Letter writing may also be stream- 
lined. Without being short or abrupt, 
you can learn to cut down the length 
of every letter which you write or 
dictate. Try to get your message over 
in the least possible number of words 
necessary to convey your idea clearly. 
If you write as you speak, you will be 
surprised at the clarity of your letters 
and the time saved by the typist which 
she may devote to other duties. If you 
use a dictating machine, speak plainly. 
Your stenographer may not know your 


“insurance lingo” as well as you do 
and if she guesses at words they are 
quite likely to be the wrong ones. 


ENVELOPES 

The use of open window envelopes 
is another time-saver. No address is 
required other than the one on the 
statement or policy. They also help 
eliminate the error of misplacing state- 
ments, policies, or invoices in enve- 
lopes addressed to other persons. The 
insured’s name and address usually 
show through the window on most 
new style policies. Some agents use 
pre-stamped, open window envelopes 
and save the time it would take to go 
through each day’s outgoing mail and 
place regular postage on each enve- 
lope. These envelopes may be ob- 
tained from almost any post office on 
special order at a modest cost above 
that of the postage itself. Borrowing 
stamps is also eliminated. Some larger 
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agencies use a postage meter. This 
speeds up handling your mail at the 
post office and eliminates postage 
shortages, but does not necessarily 
Save agency time. 
HANDLING LossEs 
Then, of course, we must consider 
losses. Many agents find a separate, 
flat desk-top file the best way to handle 
this detail. Keep your daily reports and 
all correspondence pertaining to the 
loss in this file for daily or frequent 
review as well as for quick reference 
until each loss has been closed and 
paid. Return the daily report and the 
attached correspondence to the in- 
sured’s file upon completion. 
—The Hartford Agent 
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Jump Orr 

To properly work our market we 
find it a highly profitable procedure 
to push a different coverage every 30 
days. A number of coverages are sea- 
sonal to a certain extent, sufficiently 
so to justify their selection for empha- 
sis. This does not mean that this cover- 
age should be sold to the exclusion of 
all other for 30 days, but it means that 
emphasis be placed on the sale of this 
coverage with the object of seeing how 
much additional new premiums from 
this source can be put on the books. 
Pushing 12 different coverages a year, 
and continuing this year after year, 
puts a diversified classification of busi- 
ness on our books, which is something 
we want because it makes a healthy 
agency. 

After a coverage is determined for 
the month’s campaign the best pros- 
pects for that coverage are easily se- 
lected from our prospect file which if 
properly developed represents a com- 
plete market analysis on coverage. 


—F. & D. Beacon 
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Agents haven't done nearly 
as much with this policy as 
they should. Some well-di- 
rected effort would lead to 
substantial results 


Office Burglary and Robbery 


VERYONE CONCERNED with the 
EB casualty insurance business is 
only too well aware that certain 
staple policies predominate in the 
agent’s portfolio, while others rare- 
ly are represented. Most of them 
scarcely need any selling job. The 
automobile coverages, no doubt, 
are the stellar performers in this 
respect. The 
acutely conscious of the inherent 


general public is 
danger of driving a car without 
proper insurance coverage, and the 
agents know that their problem is 
not how to sell the coverage but 
how to place the risk. 

Other casualty lines, although in 
effect equally important to the 
public, nevertheless somehow have 
not acquired the popularity they 
deserve. Hardly a day passes by 
without its quota of newspaper 
stories featuring crimes involving 
loss of property through burglary, 


The author—Mr. Carr, who is secretary of 
the Great American Indemnity Company, has 
had many years of distinguished service in 
the insurance industry. 


By LEO H. CARR 


robbery or theft. Many of these 
losses are heavy. If uninsured, they 
cause great financial hardship on 
the victims. Yet, how many agents 
can honestly say they are ap- 
proached unilaterally by clients 
for burglary coverages? As a mat- 
ter of fact, the sales- 
man himself is not as informed on 
this important and profitable line 
as he might be. There is one burg- 
particular which 


insurance 


lary policy in 
seems to escape notice almost en- 
tirely, and that is the office burg- 
lary and robbery policy. 

In 1934, the member companies 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters that there 
was a large and influential class of 


realized 


business people who did not have 
available a burglary policy de- 
signed especially for their needs. 
The professional man, such as the 
lawyer, doctor, dentist, realtor, in- 
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surance man and others in similar 
circumstances, did not have a pol- 
icy tailored for the particular char- 
acteristics of his business offices. It 
was to fill this vital need that the 
Bureau promulgated the office 
burglary and robbery policy. 

This policy is limited to a par- 
ticular class of people as stated and 
may not be used for mercantile or 
manufacturing firms or insureds 
who keep merchandise for sale or 
manufacture. 


Smmp.icity ITSELF 


The policy is simplicity itself. It 
affords seven types of insurance 
protection conveniently combined 
in one contract. (In fact, it closely 
resembles the well known store- 
keepers’ burglary and robbery pol- 
icy with some important differ- 
ences. However, it should not be 
confused with that policy). It pro- 
vides a fixed amount of insurance 
of $250 under each of the insuring 
agreements, or an aggregate basic 
amount of $1750. 

Briefly summarized, each of the 
seven insuring agreements affords 
following in- 


protection in the 


stances: 

I. Interior robbery or inside holdup; 
covers for loss of money, securities 
or other property within the as- 
sured’s premises. 

II. Messenger robbery or outside 
holdup of money, securities or 
other property from the custodian 


September 


when he is outside of the assured’s 
premises, but within the territorial 
limits of the United States and 
Canada (but the coverage is lim- 
ited to two messengers for each 
location). 

III. Kidnaping: this is where there 
is a loss of money, securities or 
other property when someone kid- 
naps the custodian or the messen- 
ger and compels him to open the 
office or the safe or to give suffi- 
cient information to have this done 
if opened before the premises are 
open for business. 

IV. Safe burglary or the taking of 
money, securities or other prop- 
erty from within the locked safe 
on the premises provided there are 
visible marks of forcible entry. Of 
the $250 available under this 
agreement, an amount not exceed- 
ing $50 may also apply to loss of 
money and securities from within 
the premises if occasioned by 
burglary. 

V. Night depository or home of cus- 
todian burglary; theft of money or 
securities from the night deposi- 
tory of a bank or from within the 
home of the custodian or messen- 
ger. 

VI. Burglary, robbery, theft or larceny 
within the premises, of the office fur- 
niture, fixtures, equipment, in- 
struments, supplies, rugs, pictures, 
trophies and draperies. For loss not 
occasioned by burglary there is a 
$10 deduction. Moreover, gold and 





OFFICE BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 





A good policy for the professional man 


other precious metals as well as 
precious stones, jewelry, money 
and securities, merchandise, sam- 
ples or any articles which are held 
for sale or in the course of business 
as bailee are excluded from cov- 
erage. 

VII. Damage: there is reimburse- 
ment by the company whenever 
any property included in the cov- 
erage is damaged, or if the prem- 


ises are damaged as a result of 
burglary or robbery or its attempt, 
and this includes damage to glass 
and lettering but excludes any 
damage caused by fire. 

In any event the assured should 
keep proper records so that the 
insurance company can determine 
the loss properly. 

Because the gold and other pre- 
cious metals exclusion under agree- 
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ment VI might be unsatisfactory to 
a dentist, such materials may be 
included in the coverage for 50 
percent additional premium. The 
rating of the policy is very simple. 
There only two_ territorial 
classifications, the first with 
premium charge of $15 and the 
second of $17.50. There is no re- 
striction as to how many policies 
may be written for one assured. If 
more than one policy is bought by 


are 
a 


the same assured, on the same lo- 
cation, then there is a 50 percent 
discount on the rate for the second 
and subsequent policies. 

It is obvious that this burglary 
policy is ideal insurance for the 
professional man and the semi-pro- 
fessional man of the community 
yet, despite the very broad market 
existing, despite the low premium, 
despite the opportunity for an easy 
collateral sale at the time the agent 
already is contacting the client on 
his automobile and other custom- 
ary coverages, this policy has not 
sold as well as it should. The re- 
sults over a number of years have 
been disappointing, and the main 
reason is that agents and brokers 
have not fully realized how easy 


te 
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it is to sell it. They will contact 
clients ad infinitum in an attempt 
to sell them for the first time and 
overlook this simple and cheap 
policy which could serve as an op- 
ening wedge for future solicitation 
once contact is made. The new 
professional man, just establishing 
his practice, could easily afford 
this coverage. The insurance agent 
can establish his “insurance beach- 
head” early by appealing to the 
obvious self interest of this new cli- 
ent. With this starter, the agent 
could acquire more business as the 
new client prospers. It can also be 
used as the opening contact wedge 
on an older and more settled client, 
even though now served by some 
other agent. The chances are the 
other overlooked this 
coverage. To an imaginative agent 
looking for a new idea, the pos- 
sibilities are enormous. 

The office burglary and robbery 
policy fuifills a prevalent insurance 
need, offers good balance quality 
with liberal terms for an attractive 
price to the insured and is a per- 
fect example of the little “extra” 


agent has 


coverage which the agent can pre- 
sent. What more can anyene ask? 


Some people have read so much about the 
bad effects of drinking that they have decided 


to give up reading. 


—The Arizona Prospector 
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... ACCIDENT 
False Impression. Police paid no at- 
tention to a man who was involved in 
a tavern brawl in Milwaukee, rushed 
him to a hospital over his protests; 
only there listened to him and dis- 
covered that the eye he had lost in 
the fight was made of glass. 


... AUTOMOBILE 
Pennywise. A woman motorist in 
Boone, Iowa, moving her automobile 
to recover a penny that had rolled 
underneath it, caused $102 worth of 
damage as the car slammed into a 
parking meter, bounced off a_ build- 
ing and careened down the sidewalk 
for a half a block. . . . Overdoing It. 
After the Mayor of Woonsocket, R. L., 
ordered city police to enforce a strict 
policy of no ticket fixing, the city’s 
finance director, the personnel direc- 


tor, a councilman, two state represen- 
tatives and the mayor himself all got 
parking tickets. . . . Shoot The Works. 
A San Francisco motorist who had 
just crashed into two cars, and was 
trying hard to keep cool, lit a cigarette, 
then tossed it into a pool of gasoline 
and set fire to one of the three cars 
and two others. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Fair Warning. A man drinking in a 
bar at Sacramento, Cal. was accosted 
by a stranger who advised him to keep 
his wallet in his hip pocket, showed 
him how easily it could be stolen and, 
a few drinks later, vamoosed with it. 
. . . Converted? A woman in Toledo, 
Ohio, reported to police that thieves 
had ripped open the top of her con- 
vertible but had taken nothing but her 
Bible from the glove compartment. . . . 


... FIRE 
Inside Information. Peoria, Ill., fire- 
men finally found out why their 14- 
year-old boy mascot kept getting to 
fires before they did. He told them 
that he had started five of the blazes 
because he loved “to watch the fire 
engines go.” .. . Flotation Walk. When 
a 1,100 pound shorthorn fell into a 
seven foot well near Delaware, Ohio, 
volunteer firemen thought fast, poured 
water into the well and floated the 
animal to safety. 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
Dividend. Required to make a down 
payment on a new car, an El Monte, 
Cal., motorist drove his old one down 
to the dealer, told the mechanics to 
pull the gas tank out and shake it, 
picked up $820 in half dollars which 
he had saved in four years by flipping 
one into the tank each time he got gas. 
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